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Yao, among two-car Aamiliag 
- W. knew, when we introduced the Nash Rambler, 
OWhthG Ramblro_B out of § that it would delight thousands of owners—by its 
smart, swift styling, its “jack-rabbit” performance, 
fake tho Rambler / its ease of handling and parking—and by its al- 
wen most incredible economy. 
‘ 


We knew no one could believe—before trying a 
ride—that a car with this compact wheelbase could 


eres Dacor 80% give such luxurious riding comfort. 
of two-car families own- be . 

ing Ramblers said they 
preferred the Rambler 


over the bigger, more ex- 


We knew several hundred dollars’ worth of cus- 
tom equipment included in the price would appeal 
to everyone's sense of value. 


pensive other car—rated 
the Rambler tops in per- 
formance—in handling 


But frankly, even we were surprised at the amaz- 
© __ ing reception the Rambler got—and is still getting, 


ease—in Serna and 31.05 miles per gallon! That’s the unequaled as more and more folks discover the thrill of own- 
satisfaction! official record set by a Rambler with over- ing and driving America’s newest kind of car! 





drive i . ilgas Economy Run. , ‘ ; 
drive in the Mobilgas Econom) Your Nash Dealer is showing six new Rambler 


models. Make a date with him right now, for a 
Rambler demonstration, 





The Rambler's Reclining Seat (optional) Rambler Airflex Suspension “absorbs” THE AMBASSADOR « THE STATESMAN + THE RAMBLER 
adjusts to four relaxing positions! bumps, gives superb riding comfort. Nosh Motors, Division Nosh - Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 32, Michigon 


It was years later 


that Henry Jones learned 








"Cys GOOD THING about us is that we 

don’t have to worry about keeping 
ith eh eses. We are the ~geql"? 

up with the Joneses. We are the Joneses! 


That was one of Oscar Jones’ favorite 
little jokes, and my Dad said he’d heard 
Oscar tell it a dozen times or more. But 
Dad also said it didn’t keep Oscar Jones 
from doing his best to keep up with the 
Smiths, the Browns and a lot of other 
people in town, 


For instance, when one of Oscar Jones’ 
friends bought abig house down on Church 
Street, it wasn’t long before Oscar bought 
an even bigger one. When another traded 
in his old car for a big, low-slung foreign 
car, Oscar Jones went right out and did 
the same. And when his son Henry left 
for the university in 1936, nothing would 
do Oscar but to send his boy off in style 
in a shiny new roadster of his own. I went 
along with Henry, and was convinced— 
as I'm sure everyone else in town was— 
that Oscar Jones was a pretty rich man. 

It was during our junior year th: at Henry 
got word that his father died. He went 
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home for a week or so to look after things 
—and never came back. 

As I learned afterwards, all Oscar Jones 
left his family wasa big house they couldn’t 
keep up, a powerful car that didn’t bring 
much at the used car lot, and a good many 
miscellaneous debts that Henry and his 
mother were hard-pressed to pay. 





I lost track of Henry Jones for quite a 
few years after that, so | was a little sur- 
prised to find him waiting for me when | 
got to my office one morning last week. 
After a few minutes of general conversa- 
tion he looked around and said, “I was in 
this office once before. That was back in 
the days when your father was an agent 
for New York Life, as you are now. I was 
only a kid then, but I still remember ic. 
When we started out that morning, Dad 
had some money with him to pay the 
first premium on a policy your father had 
sold him. 





“Well, on the way down we passed a 
place where they had a pony for sale. I 
wanted that pony more than anything— 


and that’s where the money went. Dad 
wouldn't take the policy that day in spite 
of everything your father said. 

“Tt wasn’t until I had to leave the uni 
versity that I understood why your Dad 
had urged mine so strongly to change his 
mind about the policy. Then I realized 
how much that pony of mine had actually 
cost. I decided then that if I ever got 
married and had a family, I wouldn't 
make the same mistake.” 

Henry and I started working out his 
life insurance program then and there. A 
couple of days later he stopped in again 
and handed me a check for the first pre- 
mium. “I didn’t see any ponies this 
morning,” he said. 

I laughed and thanked him. He grinned 
and said, “Don’t thank me—thank your 
father. He made this sale for you over 


twenty vears ago. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y, 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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Bendix products safeguard every stage of flight 


Whatever your place in aviation, or what- 
ever you plan to do, Bendix merits a place 
in your plans. The reason lies in the un- 
paralleled range of Bendix experience in 
this field. This constantly growing organi- 
zation of 4,000 engineers, 14 research cen- 
ters and 19 manufacturing plants builds 
more different products for aviation .. . 
concentrates a wider range of skills and 
talents on its problems . . . and has accel- 
erated progress in more directions than any 
other single company. For example, Bendix 
is presently engaged not only in forwarding 
commercial flight, but is also deeply engaged 
with jets, rockets and guided missiles, In 
fact, Bendix activities are as fundamental 
to aviation as the weather. 


Meteorology—Bendix builds the tele- 
metering equipment which, carfied aloft by 
rocket or balloon, transmits meteorological 
data from the upper air. Long-range fore- 
casting utilizing this information, plus ac- 
curate minute-to-minute recordings by 
Bendix Aerovanes, Hygro-thermographs 
and Micro-barographs in weather bureaus 
and airports form the basis of flight plans 
the world over. 





DEPENDABLE TAKE-OFFS 
with Bendix ignition and fuel systems 


Take-off—On the runway Bendix prod- 
ucts safeguard every phase of starting. 
Bendix VHF radio transmits tower instruc- 
tions with complete clarity through the 
new Amspeaker—the combination of am- 
plifier, power supply and loudspeaker 
which replaces cumbersome headphones. 
A Bendix switch and Bendix generators 
start current through Bendix ignition har- 
ness and electrical connectors to the Bendix 
high or low tension ignition systems— 


SEE 


Brilliant Bendix TV 


The Finest Picture Science 
has ever Produced 





world standard for reliability. A Bendix 
starter whirls into life engines fed by 
Bendix fuel metering systems with Bendix- 
filtered fuel. And Bendix instruments give 
the crew—linked by Bendix interphones— 
an accurate check on every factor requisite 
to sure take-offs. 





EASIER FLIGHT 
with Bendix instruments and controls 


Normal Flight—Aloft, a multitude of 
Bendix automatic devices give the pilot 
time to plan ahead. The world-renowned 
Bendix radio compass shows the heading 
with undeviating accuracy. The Bendix 
electronic pilot flies the plane better than 
human hands. Bendix flight, navigation 
and engine instruments—activated and pro- 
tected by Bendix power supply units, re- 
mote controls and  servo-mechanisms— 
keep pilot, flight engineer and navigator 
advised of all aspects of plane operation. 





SAFER BAD WEATHER FLYING 
with Bendix ILS and GCA systems 


Bad Weather Flying—Bad weather 
emphasizes the worth of Bendix advance- 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS © sensi sin: ovto, roikoad, mobile, eviction 


ments. Under instrument conditions, the 
pilot simply flies the pointer of the Bendix 
OMNI-MAG, which gives him, on one 
instrument, a continuous picture of his 
heading, course, reciprocals, wind drift and 
glide path. For high altitudes Bendix builds 
pressurization components and for icing 
produces de-icing equipment proved under 
the worst flight conditions. For bad weather 
landings, Bendix makes surveillance radar 
and both the ILS and Flight Path Control 
equipment which permit automatic flight 
down a special radio beam to the runway, 
and the GCA radar which enables an ob- 
server at a radar scope to follow exactly 
the plane's position and “talk” the pilot 
to a landing. 





CUSHIONED LANDINGS 
with Bendix landing gear 


Landing—Coming in, Bendix actuators 
ease down the Bendix landing gear for a 
positive, cushioned stop. Bendix struts, 
wheels and brakes are standard for many 
varying types of planes. 


Jets — Bendix creative engineering has 
naturally influenced jet design. Ignition 
systems, starter plugs, starters and gener- 
ators, speed density fuel metering systems 
and fuel supply systems indicate Bendix 
products in this field—developments assur- 
ing fast starts despite fouled plugs, and 
preventing flameouts, and the hot starts 
and excessive heats which ruin jet engines. 


Guided Missiles—Bendix is likewise 
prominently identified with many guided 
missile developments which, because of 
security reasons, cannot be specifically dis- 
cussed here. 





radio; radar. 


LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg® corburetors; electric fuel pump; starter drives; coaster brokes, MARSHALL 
RED BANK: dynomotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic ond electrical 
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le and smoll engine magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF 

































FASTER MAINTENANCE 


with Bendix ignition analyzer 


Maintenance—The vital matter of fast 
servicing benefits from Bendix in many 
ways. One example is the ignition analyzer, 
utilized as airborne equipment or as a port 
able ground unit. Installed on the plane, 
this electronic brain spots, during flight, 
defective spark plugs and ignition troubles 
anywhere in the system, and also indicates 
the remaining life in every plug. The 
many other kinds of Bendix testing equip 
ment in worldwide use are equally notable 
for advanced design and superior efficienc 

The foregoing can only suggest the hun 
dreds of products and components built 
by Bendix for the most exacting industry 
of all in its requirements for precision, 
reliability, advanced design and quality 
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THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 


BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. FX,, BENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 

ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; ny ‘foundry. FRIEZ; weather instruments. 
m— —— 

octuotors; Zz D>} depth recorders. ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: 
. Way 


CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario, BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint" New York. PREG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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LETTERS 





Warming Up for November 
ou 

The country is faced with a choice 3,046% 
between Uriah Heep (“I am aware that I am ‘ 
the ‘umblest person going”) and the Constant square inches 


















I Soldier (“He did not think it right to 
shout in uniform”). For myself, on election 
des I shall go not to the election booth but of 
to the church pew and pray for the future 
of the country 
EaMON McDoNnouGu safety glass 
Weymouth, Mass f 
or 
Another Goal for Murray? 
Sir 
Warmest congratulations on your masterly A LL- 4) U N DB) 
exposition of the steel situation [Time, Aug 












4] It placed Phil Murray in a more ISION 
favorable light than is commonly accepted V 

Were Murray's wisdom (and unself 1€ss) 

as great as his “big heart” he would tead 7, 

of fastening further inflation on all of us, be 

setting a goal of having every steelworker 

beco the proud owner of roo or more 

shares of steel stock, Community respect for 

such would be automatic Indeed, such 

an outcome might turn the tide against the 


New 


Deal’s insistent march toward convert 


Americans into class-conscious voters 
C. A. DeECAMP 
Lieutenant Colonel 


-the-Sea, Calif, 


Packard 


Ask The Man 
Who Owns One 


Carmel-by 


Fouled Up 





oir | 
We have news for Winston and Reader 
Hughes [Time Letters, Aug. 4]. Snafu and 
cummfu are a bit old hat in Washington, 
Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
ing, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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RAGWEED 








FEATHERS 





HOUSE DUST 


Kach of these can cause an allergy 


FEW GRAINS of ragweed pollen, for exam- 
A ple, may cause “hay fever’’—a disorder 
that affects more than 4 million Americans. 


In addition, millions of other people in 
our country have asthma, sneezing spells, 
digestive upsets, or skin rashes because they 
are allergic to a wide variety of seemingly 
harmless things. 


Allergy isa sensitivity to certain substances 
which cause no trouble for most people. 
While allergies are seldom, if ever, fatal, 
they can cause great discomfort. Moreover, 
if allowed to go untreated, they may under- 
mine good health. This is particularly true 
of asthma. 


Medical science has developed increas- 
ingly effective ways to control allergies. For 
example, inoculations against “hay fever” 
help many people to avoid this seasonal ail- 
ment entirely, or make it much milder. 


Treatments for this condition are most 
beneficial, however, when taken well in ad- 
vance of the pollen season. In fact, at least 
85 percent ofthe patientsare relieved through 
carly treatment, but only 40 percent are 
helped when inoculations are delayed. 


Relief from allergies due to obscure causes 
generally requires much “detective work.” 


‘This is why the doctor asks detailed ques- 


tions about when, where, and under what 
circumstances the condition occurs. Such 
questions give him clues to the identity of 
the offending substances. They also help him 
to determine if other factors—such as emo- 
tional upsets—may be involved. 


Once he has found what causes the aller- 
gic reaction—through the history of the case 
supplemented by diagnostic skin tests—ap- 
propriate treatment can be started. These 
tests may be made by applying certain sub- 


COPYRIGHT 1992 -—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance 


(A MUTUAL 


1 Mapwon Avenue, New Yorw 10, N. Y. 
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Company 


COMPANY) 


Please mail me a free copy of 
your booklet, 952T, “Allergic 
to What?” 


stances to the skin either directly or through 
a small scratch, or the substances may be in- 
jected directly into the outer layer of the skin. 


The treatment for an allergy may be sim- 
ple. If, for instance, a patient's sensitivity is 
caused by feathers, relief may be had by 
substituting a pillow made of rubber or 
other materials. Sometimes, however, treat~ 
ment may be prolonged, especially if an al- 
lergy is caused by a sensitivity to many dif- 
ferent things. 


There is no “sure cure” for any type of 
allergy, but prompt and proper treatment 
may lead to its control. So, if you are 
bothered by an allergic condition, even a 
minor one, consult your doctor. He, or a 
recommended specialist, may help you avoid 
further reactions through treatment that ef- 
fectively relieves three out of four cases. 















Devil's Tower, Black Hills, Wyoming 
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LL over America ... all year 
A ‘round ... dealers who display 
this sign serve millions of motorists 
with Quaker State Motor Oil. It is, 


we believe, the finest motor oil pro- 
duced anywhere in the world. Use it 


in your car. If the manufacturer of 


your car recommends Heavy Duty Oil 
with detergency, ask for Quaker State 
HD Oil. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. Oil City, Pa. 
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| along with tarfu (“things are really”), fubar 
(“beyond all realization”), fubb (“beyond 
belief”) 

The current dimensions are sapfu (“sur- 
passing all previous”) and the latest version: 
tuifu (“the ultimate in”) ‘ 

EpGAR JONES 


Washington, D.C. 


For the Choi Jung Mooks 
Sir: 


I am the mother of a six-year-old myself— 


and as I read your July 21 story of the 
homeless children in Pusan, I became con- 
scious of the fact that I must bear my part 


of the blame for all the Choi Jung Mooks of 
the world 
It made me feel guilty 





because there were 


times when I carped at my husband’s $3,000 
a vear salary, which paid our rent in the 
crumbling rookery in which we live, and 


forced down our standard of living because 
of the high rent we have to pay for the privi- 
lege of living in said rookery, However, at 
least we live. Is there anything that we can 
do to help those people? ; 
Ev_spetH LEE 
New York City 

Sir: 

Those 10,000 “toddlers” and children 
are sitting in those filthy Pusan streets 
Tell us, army of readers, what to « 
where to send funds—to help. We 
directly responsible for the horror of 
doned and dying children that 
country... 


vour lo— 


aban- 


in ruined 


Louisa Boyp GIL! 

La Jolla, Calif, 

] Contributions can be sent to CARE, 
20 Broad St., New York 5, N.Y., or to 
American Relief for Korea, 133 East 
39th St., New York 16, or to Save the 
Children Federation Inc., 80 Eighth 
Ave., New York 11. The two last- 
named agencies also accept children’s 
clothing.—Eb. 


Reluctant Kogis? 
Sir 

Anthropologist Reichel-Dolmatoff states 
that a Kogi woman at night lures her hus- 
band “to lie down in the fields, threatening 
to cut off the soup if he refuses [Time, July 
28].” He then explains the Kogi man’s aver- 
sion to sex stems from a cult of love for a 
world-mother spirit 

I disagree with the scientist and maintain 
that the Kogi male just doesn’t like soup 

Jack Gross 

Detroit 


Sir: 
Accompanied only by a half-breed guide, 
I have explored the seaward slopes of the 
Santa Marta Mountains inhabited by the 
Kogi Indians Far from being reluctant 
to sex, the mama to whom I talked, professed 
interest and wonderment at my being one of 
the first white women he had ever seen 
cautiously inquiring if I was a_ wealthy 
widow, he promptly proposed. I did not stay 
long enough to disprove further Reichel- 
Dolmatoff's claims 
| (Miss) BERNICE GOETZ 
Rocky River, Ohio 


Home-Town Boy Makes Good 
Sir 
. . . Whatever success the revival of King 
Kong is now enjoying in the U.S., it must be 
trifling compared to its appeal in West Africa 
Hardly a week has gone by, since the film 
was first distributed in this area, that in some 
town it hasn't delighted huge audiences of 
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Samson 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Are America’s 


FIRST 
CHOICE 
For Comfortable, 
Low-Cost 


PUBLIC 
SEATING! 


Special low prices on quantity 
purchases. Ask your Samson dis- 
tributor or write us direct! 


SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSOSse 
BOSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSCSCSSSOSOCOSOOOE 


SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOOOS 
Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Seating Div. 
Department 0-3, Detroit 29, Michigan 









Also Makers Of Famous Sa ny 
away Furniture For The And 
Smart Samsonite Luggage F avel 





HP.6 Hondi-pen. Also 
eveiloble with chain 
for lobby vse. 


Handi-pen writes 
100 times longer 
without refilling 





Check it yourself — 


geta FREE trial 


Handi-pen desk set features 
pay off in real writing pleasure. 
Gives you the ink capacity of 
100 fountain pens. Exclusive 
“Capillary” inking keeps ink 
fresh. Penalways starts instantly. 
Available in choice of colors 
with variety of pen points to 
suit every writing style. Rea- 
sonably priced, too. Write today 

for a 10-day free trial. 
T-105 
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fascinated natives who go again & again to 
sec the great ape which they think is enor- 
mously funny ... In the Gold Coast, one 
movie owner possesses only two features, 
King Kong and The Mark of Zorro 

On Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays he has 
packed them in for years with the former; 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays with 
the latter. On Sunday there is always a sure- 
fire double-feature—King Kong and The 
Mark of Zorro. 





SaM OLDEN Jr. 
Lagos, Nigeria, B.W.A. 


Ruthlessness in Colombia (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

May I, as a Catholic, thank the Rev. 
George F. Packard, Episcopal minister, for 
his letter published in Time, July 21? 

Catholics are so unused to having anyone, 
not of our faith, write in exposing the real 
cause of trouble behind the incidents in Latin 
countries—namely, the incessant anti-Cath- 
olic propaganda of Protestant missionaries— 
that I am sure many Catholics were very 
touched by the gesture of this minister . . . 
While deploring the extreme actions of a few 
Colombians, I can’t help feeling that their 
provocation must have been great. . . 

V. R. Exriorr 





Montreal, Que. 


Sir: 

The Colombia incidents are very unfortu- 
nate, and no Christian church would condone 
such violence 

If non-Catholic Christian clergymen want 
to convert the pagan, why do they insist on 
invading countries that have been Catholic 
for centuries? And if they do enter such 
countries, why must they preach a vicious, 
anti-Catholic brand of Christianity ? 

(Tue Rev.) W. C. Hermpucu 
St. Michael’s Rectory 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Tribute to Sisu 
Sir: 

Your July 21 “Sisu” was superbly done. I 
have read few articles that have presented 
with such excellency the spirit of the Finnish 
people and the obstacles they have had to 
surmount because they live under the shadow 
of the historical Russian bully . . . What all 
of us, from the Thuringian Forest to Sheboy- 
gan, must realize is that to survive we need, 
along with armor, A-bombs and valuta, 
sist. 

WitiraM C. SrIMENSON 
Madison, Wis. 


Schweitzer v. Orthodoxy 
Sir: 

So Dr. Clarence Macartney thinks “mod- 
ernism [in the U.S.] is not nearly so bellig- 
erent as it was. The barrenness of it has been 
demonstrated [Time, July 21}."” Demonstrat- 
ed by whom, when, where? Dr, Macartney’s 
statement is one that sounds good if you say 
it quickly, but won't stand examination, To 
consider only one example, let’s look at Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, the missionary in the Bel- 
gian Congo. While Pastor Macartney has 
been preaching to congregations of educated, 
cultured people, some of whom doubtless are 
fairly wealthy, Dr. Schweitzer ministers to 
African natives untaught in the ways of po- 
lite society, ignorant, poor, and unable to re- 
pay him except in the coin of gratitude 
and love. But by Dr. Macartney’s doctrinal 
standards, Dr. Schweitzer is a modernist, a 
heretic . . . He denies many of the basic 
doctrines that to Dr. Macartney are essential 
elements of Christianity .. . 

Dwicut E. ALLEN 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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For the 


softest walk in leather 


try Florsheim Shoes with 





Flexole Cushion Insole 


Slip into a pair; from the first delightful 
minute ‘til the last money-saving mile you'll 


walk in shoe comfort you never dreamed was 





possible! Picture an insole so soft your foot 
seems actually to float, not walk; yet so 
resilient, it will not pack down, bunch, or lose 
its buoyant life! Try a pair; you'll forget your 


feet because Florsheim thought of Flexole. 


ys 


i) FLORSHEIM 


Chae 





The Kent, S-1420, 
tan heather calf, with 
Flexole; in black, S-1419. 


a 
Seeennent™ 





The Florsheim Shoe Company Chicago+Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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CONVENIENCE rides on 


tracks of stainless steel 





be 4” Make Eagle-Picher Aluminum Storm Windows 


STAINLESS 


aa your all-season work-savers 


TRUE: Almost any storm window will make homes more comfortable — 
help reduce fuel bills. Some of them, like Eagle-Picher Triple-Slide 
Aluminum Storm Windows, have real beauty and are surprisingly easy to 


change from season to season. 


TRUE: Only Eagle-Picher’s 
Triple-Slide window construc- 


TRUE: Eagle-Picher Storm Windows have the plus value of stainless steel tracks— 
: . an exclusive feature. Aluminum moving on aluminum tends to bind—aluminum 

tion features this convenience moving on stainless steel slides easily, smoothly and quickly. Glass and screen 
masterpiece — stainless steel : : ; 
tracks for ever-dependable finger- 
tip changing of storm sash and 
screens. REMEMBER: It’s features like this that have helped build Eagle-Picher’s 


reputation for making the finest products of their kind in America. 


panels glide into position (for a day or for the season) from inside the house. They're 


self-storing—easily removable for washing. 


See your classified directory for the name of the Eagle-Picher window contractor nearest you. 
Since 1843 
The Eagle-Picher Company é AG LE ra Pea’) Cc Pe c ae 
General Offices: > 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio A GOOD NAME ON ANY PRODUCT 
Eagle-Picher, leaders in the mining, smelting and refining of lead and 


zinc, also produce these outstanding products for home and industry: 


Aluminum storm windows and screens @ Mineral wool home and industrial 
insulations @ Paints, enamels and varnishes @ Lead pigments and oxides @ Zinc 
oxides @ Lead pipe, solders and other metallic products @ Diatomaceous earth products, 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Ox00Tivre-Rooder 


Roger Lemelin, Tre’s correspond- 
ent in Quebec City, Que., finished his 
fourth book last month, just a little 
more than two years behind schedule. 
The schedule was something Lemelin 
imposed on himself in 1948 while he 
was working on his second book, a 
long (470 pages) novel, Les Plouffe 
(The Plouffe Family). His second child 
had just been born. So Lemelin told 
his friends: “For each new child, a 
new book.” 

Lemelin was keeping pretty close to 
that pace when his third child was ex- 
pected in June 1950 and he was well 
along with a group of short stories en- 
titled Fantasies on the Seven Deadly 
Sins. But nature intervened. This time 
his wife bore him a set of twins. So 
Lemelin had to set to work 
on his fourth, and what he 
considers his best, book: 
Pierre le Magnifique (a 
name he had given earlier 
to his first child). 

At 33, Lemelin is a suc- 
cessful businessman, a chess 
champion, a former skiing 
champion and, in the judg- 
ment of many leading crit- 
ics, French Canada’s out- 
standing novelist. In ad- 
dition, Time’s writers and 
researchers have found him 5;,, 
to be a discriminating re- 
porter, with a knack of transferring his 
vivid French style to colorful phrases 
in his self-taught English. In discuss- 
ing Tre, for instance, he writes: 
“Time is a magazine always faithful to 
its manner as a stone is faithful to its 
hardness. I like that. What is a Time 
story? It is a common fact or human 
being which explodes in an unusual 
way toward universal interest.” 

Lemelin grew up in the dingy St.- 
Sauveur district of Quebec’s Lower 
Town. He describes his mother as ‘“‘the 
most beautiful girl in St.-Sauveur” and 
his father as “a wonderful man who 
bought me a rebuilt typewriter for 
$80, at installments of $5 a month.” 
Lemelin’s business acumen and _ his 
taste for literature showed themselves 
almost simultaneously. At 14, he or- 
ganized a group of boys to shovel snow 
off doorsteps, at 5¢ each. In the proc- 
ess, he stumbled across a large building 
filled with books—the provincial li- 
brary—and, upon inquiring, learned he 
could borrow two books a week. He 
recalls: “They were the first serious 
books I read. A universe of light was 
opened wide to my avid mind.” 

By 1936, Lemelin had won the junior 
ski-jumping championship of Quebec 
and had started to become a promising 
local boxer. While practicing for the 
Canadian skiing championships, how- 





ever, he fell and broke his left ankle. 
A resulting infection helped keep him 
in the hospital eleven months. 

Lemelin came home on crutches, 
adopted the slogan “Bite the apple 
where it is still good,” developed a 
technique of bicycling with one foot 
and changed his swimming style so he 
could swim three miles a day. In 1941 
Lemelin got a job as office manager of 
his uncle’s lumber mill. When he had 
saved $200, he went to a well-known 
Quebec surgeon, who suggested an op- 
eration for his leg. Meanwhile, Lemelin 
had been writing a novel, Au Pied de 
la Pente Douce (The Town Below), 
which he submitted to the provincial 
literary contest. The novel didn’t win. 
Lemelin was in low spirits when he 
went to the hospital to await the op- 
eration, until Albert Pelletier, one of 
the judges, came to see him. Pelle- 
tier called Lemelin the first 
genuine novelist of French 
Canada, said he would help 
get the book published. 
Says Lemelin: “The doc- 
tor said I was singing on 
the operating table and 
discussing literary prob- 
lems in my sleep.” 

Both the book and the 
operation proved success- 
ful. The book sold 20,000 
copies in French, sold well 
again when it was translat- 
ed into English. 

Lemelin began to work 
for Time in 1948. At the same time, he 
started to learn English by a systemat- 
ic study of 150 irregular verbs and by 
putting unfamiliar words on cards, 
with French definitions on the back. 
The words he did not know went into 
one box; when he had learned them, he 
transferred them to a second box. 

His first Time story (on which he 
worked 18 hours) was about himself 
and his second book (Time, Nov. 1, 
1948). The following year, when a 
plane crash killed 23 persons at Sault 
au Cochon, Lemelin learned that Mrs. 
Albert Guay was on board, so he 
talked at length to her husband, whom 
he knew. When it was later discovered 
that Guay had had a bomb planted on 
the plane, Lemelin was ready with a 
full background story about the family 
(Time, Oct. 3, 1949 et seq. oH 

Lemelin thinks reporting has helped 
his novels, says: “Tt has given me a 
human experience I would have found 
nowhere else. My mind goes inside a 
character more easily and my sense of 
observation is more acute... A novel 
that is in you is like a child nourished 
by every moment of the day.” 

Cordially yours, 


Gorse b Ban 


Roy Stevens 
Rocer LeMetin 
here the apple is good. 





“i Television cies such an important contribution to your family's happiness 
that it's just good judgment to buy the best. Choose Magnayox TV 
and enjoy the clearest, sharpest, steadiest pictures. The new 
Magnavox long-distance chassis has TY's most sensitive circuits 
for strong signal reception in all TV areas. Optically-filtered screen 
makes TV most pleasant to watch. Even when closed, Magnavox 
heirloom-quality cabinetry presents a picture of beauty. 
See and hear Magnavox at the fine stores listed in your classified 


telephone directory. Magnavox TV prices start at $229.50. 





THE CONTEMPORARY 21 with 
21-inch picture tube. Specially 
designed speaker slanted up- 
ward for best distribution of 
famous Magnavox tone. Smart 
blond or rich mahogany finish. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 
Starting Position 


The starting positions in the 1952 pres- 
idential race were established this week, 
as well as they will ever be established, by 
Pollster George Gallup. In his first post- 
convention poll, Gallup asked: “If the 
presidential election were being held to- 
day, which political party would you like 
to see win... ?” The results: 


Republican 45% 
Democratic 43% 
Undecided 12% 


Then he asked a more specific question: 
“. . . Which candidate would you like to 
see win—the Republican candidate, 
Eisenhower, or the Democratic candidate, 


Stevenson?” Results: 
EisgEE? Bases eecitint nie 47% 
Stevenson 41% 
Undecided 12%* 


Ike’s lead has to be taken with an im- 
portant qualification. His name is far bet- 
ter known than Stevenson’s, a difference 
which will level off between now and elec- 
tion day. In June Eisenhower led Steven- 
son 59-31 in a Gallup test. Ike’s margin 
now is smaller than Tom Dewey's was in 
the first post-convention poll in July 1948, 
when Dewey led Truman 48-37. 

More significant, perhaps, was the per- 
centage in the party poll. Two months 
ago, Gallup asked a question which was, 
in effect, much the same as his party ques- 
tion in the new poll. The June question: 
“Looking ahead for the next few years, 
which political party ... do you think 
will be best for people like yourself?” 
The results showed the Democratic Party 
leading 42-37. Now, after the nation 
peered at both parties in action at Chica- 
go, and saw their selection of candidates, 
the positions are reversed. 

In announcing his first post-convention 
results, Gallup pointed out that his figures 
are fallible, recalling that his average error 
in national elections is 3.4 percentage 
points. Nevertheless, the poll is still the 
best available measurement of the posi- 
tions just outside the starting gate. Ike’s 
lead should do nothing to inspire overcon- 
fidence among Republicans, although it 
may dispel some recent G.O.P. misgivings. 


% In each case, the 12% who were undecided 
were asked how they “leaned.” Gallup then add- 
ed the leaners to his totals, with these final re- 
sults: Republican 48%, Democratic 46%, still 
undecided 6% ; Eisenhower 50%, Stevenson 43%, 
still undecided 7%. 


The Bare Bones 

Although there is no August ull for the 
candidates (see below), there is one for 
the voter. While the nominees and their 
strategists are busily planning ways & 
means of getting the voter's attention 
and his vote, he can inspect the bare 
bones of the presidential canrpaign, the 
chief advantages that each party and its 


Shoemcker—Chicago Daily News 
“Fancy MEETING You HERE” 


candidate have before the heavy speech- 
making. 
THe Democratic ADVANTAGES 

Arithmetic. Democrats outnumber Re- 
publicans roughly 11 to 9, and the po- 
litical equivalent of Newton’s first law 
of motion is that U.S. voters are hard to 
move from one party to another. But the 
Democratic arithmetical advantage is re- 
duced by the fact that voters are not so 
party-bound as they used to be. 

Prosperity. High levels of employ- 
ment, wages, profits and national output 
always have helped the party in power. 
The issue could not be put more baldly 
than it is in the Democrats’ 1952 cam- 
paign song: 


The farmer’s farmin’ every day, 
Makin’ money and that ain’t hay! 
Don't let ’em take it away. 


The Short, Smug View. In any field, 
especially foreign relations, many an 
American is apt to mistake small gains 
for big victories and to conclude smugly 
that the U.S. is improving its position in 
the world. 





The Opposition's Weakness. When a 
party is too long out of power, some of 
its leaders and spokesmen become irre- 
sponsible. The Democrats will paint the 
Republican Party as the party of Jenner, 
McCarthy & Cain. 

The Payroll. On the U.S. Government 
payroll are 2,603,300 civilian employees 
who, with their families, carry a tremen- 
dous vote into the Democratic column. 

The Beneficiaries. Some of those who 
receive Government checks (e.g., the old- 
age pensioner) consider the Administra- 
tion in power rather than the U.S. tax- 
payers as the source of their benefits. 

THE RepusLicaAN ADVANTAGES 

It's Time for a Change. A lot of peo- 
ple think just that. 

The Future. Just as the Democrats 
have an asset in the present, Republicans 
can stake a claim to a great U.S. future 
not based on war or deficits. 

The High Cost of Living. Inflation is 
a burden the Democrats must shoulder 
(see below). 

The Big Picture. More & more, voters 
are aware that the U.S. long-run position 
in the world has deteriorated and is in 
grave danger of further ‘deterioration, 
especially in Asia and the Middle East. 
The Korean deadlock is a symbol of the 
Administration's inability to make real 
headway in resolving the world crisis. An 
Administration which will not admit its 
past calamitous mistakes (e.g., China) 
cannot set vigorously about retrieving 
those mistakes. 

Communism. Many voters, including 
lifelong Democrats, are worried and out- 
raged by the Democratic Party’s lack of 
indignation at Communist influence in 
and on the U.S. Government. 

Corruption. When a party is too long 
in power, corruption grows, and the Re- 
publicans will benefit from voters’ real- 
ization that the Democrats are caught in 
this familiar swamp. 

High Taxes & Waste. Each payday the 
taxpayer is reminded of how much of his 
income the Federal Government is tak- 
ing, and many a taxpayer believes that a 
large part of what he pays is wasted. 

STEVENSON'S ADVANTAGES 

Old & New. To those voters who want 
both continuity and change, Adlai Steven- 
son is a new face on the old party and the 
old policies. His pitch is: “Don’t let them 
take it away, but if you want a change, 
I'm it.” 

Good Words. Voters like a man who 
knows how to express himself in clear, 





dignified, freshly minted sentences. Ste- 
venson has that ability. 

Good Works. Stevenson’s public rec- 
ord is not long or great, but most of it is 
good. 

EISENHOWER'S ADVANTAGES 

Stature. The presidency of the U.S. is 
now the biggest, toughest political job in 
the world. Dwight Eisenhower's experi- 
ence in making decisions in a world con- 
test gives him an enormous advantage. 

Attraction. Both men have charm and 
the priceless quality of attracting first- 
rate men to work with them. Eisenhower 
seems to have more of both qualities; at 
least his attraction has been more widely 
tested and proved. 

Organization. At home and abroad, 
American problems are largely those of 
organization. Eisenhower is one of the 
great organizers of the century. 

Principles. On some matters, Eisen- 
hower cannot express himself as well as 
Stevenson, but when Ike speaks of the 
fundamentals of his religious and politi- 
cal faith (as he did in his informal after- 
noon speech at Abilene—Tiae, June 16), 
his words ring as true as any man’s. 


Who's for Whom 


In Florida, post-convention switches in 
political allegiance produced a high-level 
standoff. After resigning as Palm Beach 
County Republican committeewoman, 
Mrs. James Dinsmore Tew II last week 
announced that she planned to campaign 
for Adlai Stevenson and “never felt 
stronger about a candidate in my life.” 
The same day Mrs. Bessie L. Boyd an- 
nounced her resignation as Democratic 
committeewoman from Dade County 
(Miami). Said Mrs. Boyd: “We need a 
change in Washington.” 

Other notable switches: 

@ To Eisenhower, Oklahoma’s former 
Democratic Congressman Phil Ferguson, 
because “as long as Oklahoma Democrats 
follow Bob Kerr . . . the Democratic Par- 
ty cannot be sound in Oklahoma.” 

@ To Eisenhower, Julius H. Requard, 
Maryland delegate to the 1952 Democrat- 
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ic National Convention. Reason: Builder 
Requard found the appointment of ex- 
Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt as Adlai 
Stevenson’s personal campaign manager 
“just too much for me to stomach.” 
@ To Eisenhower, Mrs. Fiorello La Guar- 
dia, widow of the famed “Little Flower,” 
who, while mayor of New York City, 
helped organize the American Labor Par- 
ty. Mrs. La Guardia supported Roose- 
velt in 1944, Truman in 1948. 

The famed Baltimore Sunpapers also 
lined up behind Eisenhower. 

Uncommitted once again was blonde, 
beauteous Faye Emerson (No. 3 of Elliott 
Roosevelt’s four wives), who last May 
appeared in New York’s star-studded Cit- 
izens-for-Eisenhower Rally, but now wants 
to hear more about Adlai Stevenson. 

Pushing even farther out of the G.O.P. 
corral was Chicago Insurance Broker Her- 
mon Dunlap (“Dutch”) Smith, a Repub- 
lican who headed the Stevenson-for-Gov- 
ernor Committee in the 1948 Illinois gu- 
bernatorial campaign, last week planned 
to organize a national Citizens-for-Steven- 
son organization, 


Steve Wever—Miami Herald 
Mrs. Bessie L. Boyp 


"We need a change.” 






United Press 


REPUBLICANS 
Ike's Faith 


The candidate himself called his pace 
“intensive.” In his Denver hotel head- 
quarters, Eisenhower was getting a tre- 
mendous load of work done. Each day he 
worked steadily from 8 a.m. to noon, 
then held open house for an hour for prac- 
tically anyone who wanted to see him, 
then continued his briefing sessions with 
advisers on through the evening. The 
round of policy conferences was relentless. 
Among the week's visitors: 

John Foster Dulles, foreign policy (see 
below); Illinois Representative Leslie 
Arends, Kansas Representative Clifford 
Hope and Milton Eisenhower, farm pol- 
icy; Idaho Governor Leonard Jordan, de- 
velopment of resources; a delegation of 
Illinois Republicans headed by former Sen- 
ator C. Wayland Brooks, to whom Ike 
demonstrated, fists clenched over the 
luncheon table, how hard he intends to 
fight in November. 

Two groups of visitors made headlines: 
@ Negro leaders including New York’s 
Bishop Decatur Ward Nichols of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, Hobson 
Reynolds of the Elks and Mrs. Ruth 
Mueller of the National Council of Negro 
Women. Eisenhower, said Nichols, was 
“not yet willing to concede that the only 
solution to civil rights is through a com- 
pulsory federal law,” but Nichols added, 
“we are convinced that the election of 
General Eisenhower in November will 
greatly advance civil rights progress in 
America ... [Eisenhower] stated he 
would be a ‘soldier fighting in the ranks 
of civil progress. . .’” 

@ Three members of a House Ways & 
Means subcommittee, to whom Eisenhower 
said that the Social Security law is inade- 
quate, and should “be extended to pres- 
ently uncovered persons.” He added that 
this was particularly pressing in the case 
of “old folks” and promised that he would 
urge increases in old-age assistance. Eisen- 
hower was counteracting a statement he 
made in 1949—which Democratic orators 
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were sure to recall—that “‘if all that Amer- 
icans want is security, they can go to 
prison.” 

Eisenhower took time out to say good- 
bye to friends—Sergeant Leonard Dry, his 
wife & children. The sergeant, who is re- 
turning to Regular Army duty, has been 
with Ike as an orderly for ten years in- 
cluding D-day and occupied Germany. 
One day Eisenhower flew to Los Angeles 
to talk to the annual encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Ike’s advisers 
were worried when they found out that 
the V.F.W. meeting was to take place in 
Los Angeles’ vast, 105,000-seat Memorial 
Coliseum, which they knew would not be 
filled. In the TV age, such huge crowds, 
unless they are carefully drummed up 
in advance, have become rare. But the 
V.F.W. wanted the Coliseum for parade 
purposes. Since his appearance was “non- 
political,” Eisenhower did not allow any 
interference with the veterans’ plans, or 
any attempts by the Republican Party 
organization to drum up spectators. Only 
14,924 seats were filled. 

Despite the empty seats, it was perhaps 
Eisenhower’s most effective speech to 
date. It seemed to get across not only the 
man’s principles but the man’s heart. Said 
Veteran Eisenhower, recalling the war: 

“Each of us carried in his heart his own 
picture of America. It was a very intimate, 
cherished picture of America. It was what 
he was defending; it was what he was 
fighting for . . . We could not help won- 
dering what America was going to look 
like when we returned. . . 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, when the 
Almighty gave us victory in World War 
II, he gave us another opportunity, an- 
other chance. He gave us an opportunity 
t6 make this America what we want it to 
be. Many a time I have stopped a soldier. 
I talked to him about these things, and 
through the years I gradually began to 
put down in sort of notes of my own 
those things that I thought all of us want- 
ed, those features that were common to 
the dreams, the dream pictures, let us 
say, of all of us. . .” Eisenhower listed 
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his points, his clenched fist hammering 
down each one: 

One. “To increase America’s strength, 
her spiritual, creative and material 
strength. None of us to leave anything 
undone in order to make certain that that 
strength reaches the maximum for which 
we can possibly have any use. 

Two. “To win a just and lasting peace 
secured by the entire strength of the free 
world, Each of us can help to see that that 
peace is not violated. 

Three. “To build a prosperity not based 
on war. Each of us can help take the great 
resources of this country, the great gen- 
iuses of our people, our scientific brains, 
to make certain that we have a prosperity 
that brings to each & every one of us of 
156 million people the most that it is pos- 
sible to develop in this country. 

Four. “To make America’s promise of 
equality a living fact for every single 
American. In this, each of us can have a 
part. We can treat our neighbor as an 
equal. We can treat everyone with whom 
we come in contact as an equal, and in 
doing so we will be elevating ourselves. 
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Miami Herald 
Mrs. James Dinsmore Tew II 


"| never felt stronger.” 





Five. “To strengthen and extend every 
measure for the security and welfare of 
our people. 

Six. “To protect the earnings and sav- 
ings of the people from the double toll of 
high prices and high taxes. 

Seven. “To serve the worthy interests 
of every group of our people, yet make 
the test of every policy, is it good for 
America? ... 

Eight. “We can insist on restoring hon- 
esty to Government, 

Nine. “To insure, by means which 
guard our basic rights, that those who 
serve in Government are Americans of 
loyalty and dedication. 

Ten. “To revive in every American 
the faith that he can achieve a better fu- 
ture for himself and his family.” 


"How, Americans" 

Political candidates are always getting 
initiated into Indian tribes. Last week at 
Gallup, N. Mex., Dwight Eisenhower re- 
versed the process: he initiated some ro,- 
ooo Indians into a U.S. tribal rite—the 
campaign speech. 

Ike. was greeted by an_ enthusiastic 
crowd and signs—‘‘How, Big Chief Eisen- 
hower.” After sitting through a parade 
of tribal dancers, Ike began his speech: 
“Governor Mechem, Chairman Ahkeah 
. .. and I hope I may say my brethren 
of the Zuni, Hopis, Apaches, Papagos, Rio 
Grande Pueblos, Navajos, the Sioux . . .” 
He got a huge round of applause as he 
rattled off the Indian names, continued: 
“TI am particularly sensitive to the great 
honor you have done me. . . asking as 
your guest one belonging to the profes- 
sion [Army] that in years past was your 
enemy .. . Out of the stories that sur- 
rounded that epic campaign, boys of my 
time found their heroes. Now my own 
heroes were on the side that my own Army 
was then calling enemies—Red Cloud, 
Chief Dog, Rain in the Face, Young Man 
Afraid of His Horses, Crazy Horse, Ge- 
ronimo . . .” Tom-toms sounded as Ike 
named the chiefs. 

“Later in my life I encountered repre- 
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sentatives of these tribes on the field of 
battle. Never once, never once in all the 
campaigns of Europe with 3,000,000 
Americans under my command, never did 
I have occasion to hear a complaint about 
the battle conduct of the North American 
Indian. . . The workaday chores of peace 
are far more difficult to carry out, and 
often require greater moral courage, great 
necessity to defy friends, a greater readi- 
ness to sacrifice . . . than even some of 
the most desperate chores and tasks of 
war. 

“In going around this country, I am 
going to try to seek out groups such as 


The Case for lke 


Statesman John Foster Dulles, after a 
two-hour conference with the Republican 
nominees, more sharply than anyone else 
to date stated the heart of the case for 
Eisenhower and against Stevenson: 

“Foreign policy is and must be a major 
issue in the campaign . , . The trend of 
present foreign policies is to put our na- 
tion in the greatest peril it has ever been 
in in the entire course of our national his- 
tory. At the end of the second World War, 
Russia was a relatively weak and terribly 
devastated country. The United States 





Jomes F. Coyne 


Tue Hanpsome KenNeEpDyYs* 
Mother helps out at tea. 


this, where I can get close to people, talk 
to them, try to explain to them what is 
in my heart and mind and try with all 
that is in me to learn their everyday and 
immediate aspirations and hopes for peace, 
what they feel about the horrors of war, 
all the questions that mean so much... .” 
He concluded: “I cannot leave here with- 
out expressing to you, my brethren of the 
tribes, my interest in your educational 
opportunities, your health improvements, 
all of those things which you so richly 
deserve, and which bring you finally to 
that stage where there is no difference, so 
that when we meet we will say, ‘How, 
Americans.’ ” 

Initiator Ike then shook hands with 
some of his red brethren, many of whom 
will be allowed to vote for the first time 
this year. 
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had unprecedented power and prestige in 
the world. Since then, the balance of pow- 
er has been steadily moving against us. 

“One-third of all the people of the 
world are already consolidated under the 
Soviet dictatorship as a hostile force 
against us. The remainder of the world, 
which we call the free world, is held to- 
gether very precariously. The Russian 
leaders have been picking up the free 
world piece by piece. If this process goes 
on, there will be a balance of power 
against us so great I do not think general 
war can be avoided, because the Commu- 
nist leaders will then have a good hope 
of victory. 

“IT am absolutely convinced that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, by reason of his experi- 
ence, stature and prestige throughout the 
* Jean, Robert, Jack, Eunice and Patricia. 


world, and the policies I feel confident he 
will pursue, will check that trend. 

“T believe he alone can check it. 

“T have a very high personal regard for 
Governor Stevenson. In the past, we have 
been associated together in some mat- 
ters.* But I must in all honesty say that 
he lacks the experience, the stature, and 
the power of decision in great world mat- 
ters which is necessary to save our nation.” 

What did Dulles mean by “power of de- 
cision,” a newsman wanted to know. Said 
Dulles: “I do not believe anyone without 
past experience in making grave decisions 
can all of a sudden be qualified to make 
the type of grave decision that is going to 
be required in this twilight zone between 
war & peace. General Eisenhower, as a 
result of his experience, has developed 
and demonstrated that capacity. It is at 
least highly problematic whether Gover- 
nor Stevenson has the capacity.” 

Could Dean Acheson take credit for a 
revived spirit in Western Europe? Re- 
plied Dulles sharply: “I think practically 
all the credit for the somewhat improved 
morale in Europe goes to General Eisen- 
hower.” Things are at their worst in the 
“areas of the world where General Eisen- 
hower had no responsibility .. .” 

What are the main differences between 
the Democratic and Republican attitudes 
toward foreign policy? “One [difference | 
is that the Republicans advocate a global, 
balanced policy which will treat the peo- 
ples of the Far East, Middle East and 
Africa as equal and first-class members of 
the free world and not as second-class 
expendables, which is the Administration 
policy. The second difference is that we 
will abandon the policy of containment 
and will actively develop hope and re- 
sistance spirit within the captive peoples, 
which in my opinion is the only alter- 
native to a general war... We will as- 
sume a psychological offensive and not be 
satisfied with a mere defensive policy 
that demonstratively will not work.” 


THE STATES 
Big Battles 


Presidential candidates can be decisive- 
ly helped or hurt by fights in key states 
for Senator, governor and other offices. 
Some of the assets and liabilities are al- 
ready apparent. 

In Massachusetts, Senator Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, 50, faces a redoubtable oppo- 
nent: Representative John Kennedy, 35, 
a war hero,t a good Congressman and an 
excellent campaigner. Catholic Jack Ken- 
nedy has spent the last year charming 
Massachusetts’ s, lately at tea par- 
ties organized by women Democrats. They 
brew a big dish of tea, invite scores of cit- 





* Both have served on the U.S. delegations to 
the United Nations. 


+ One pitch-black morning in August 1943. Lieut. 
Kennedy’s PT boat was sliced in two by a Jap- 
anese destroyer patrolling the Solomon Islands. 
With ten crew members, Kennedy swam from 
one island to another for six days before being 
pescued, was later cited for bravery and for 
saving the lives of two of his men. 
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izens to meet his mother and his pretty sis- 
ters. Then Jack shows up to shake hands. 
The “internationalist” son of “isolation- 
ist’ Businessman Joseph P. Kennedy, 
onetime U.S. Ambassador-to the Court 
of St. James’s (1937-40), Jack has deep 
family roots in Massachusetts politics: his 
maternal grandfather, John F. (“Honey 
Fitz’) Fitzgerald, was twice elected mayor 
of Boston, served three terms in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

In Missouri last week, the Democrats’ 
chance of carrying the state got a real 
boost when W. Stuart Symington won the 
nomination for U.S. Senator over an op- 
ponent who had been endorsed by the 
creaky Pendergast machine and by Harry 
S. Truman. Handsome Stu Symington has 
a glamorous record of public service (he 
was the first Secretary of the Air Force, 
headed the National Security Resources 
Board, cleaned up the scandal-pocked Re- 
construction Finance Corp.). The Repub- 
lican nominee, Senator James P. Kem, 
is not popular, has no appeal to independ- 
ents and is out of step with Eisenhower 
on foreign policy. Jim Kem is a member 
of the hard core of Senate isolationists, 
was one of the few Senators to vote 
against the Atlantic Pact, which was the 
genesis of Ike’s post as SHAPE command- 
er. Ike’s chance to carry Missouri is con- 
siderably reduced by Symington’s advan- 
tage over Kem, a fact that takes on added 
piquancy from Symington’s long and ar- 
dent admiration for Ike. 

In New York, the Democrats, con- 
fused and leaderless since Bronx Boss 
Ed Flynn became ill last year, still have 
not fixed on a candidate to oppose able 
Republican Senator Irving M. Ives. Since 
Averell Harriman has so far refused to ac- 
cept the nomination, party leaders may 
have to fall back on Manhattan Borough 
President Robert Wagner Jr., son of the 
author of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
In that case, the Republicans would have 
an advantage, but the Democrats may 
dump Wagner in favor of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. There is an argument among 
Democrats over whether Junior’s name 
balances his political immaturity which 
was strikingly evident in Chicago. 

In Indiana, Senator William E. Jenner 
is a powerful vote getter but he is running 
for re-election against an even more pop- 
ular figure: Governor Henry F. Schricker, 
a rather conservative Democrat who put 
Stevenson in nomination at Chicago, The 
Republican position is hurt by the fact 
that Jenner and Ike are poles apart on 
foreign policy. Last week Jenner said: “If 
I am wrong and Eisenhower's right, then 
I haven't hurt my country any. But if 
Eisenhower and the internationalists are 
wrong and I am right, then we will have 
destroyed our most important possession, 
the American Republic.”’ Jenner says he 
is supporting Ike, but if Ike carries Indi- 
ana it will be in spite of Jenner. 

In Kentucky, the Republican senatori- 
al nominee is John Sherman Cooper, who 
was elected to a two-year Senate term in 
1946. Cooper was defeated in 1948, but 
ran far ahead of the national ticket. He is 
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certain to coax many independent Demo- 
crats over to the Republican column and 
his presence helps Ike in this normally 
Democratic state. 

In Michigan, Democratic Senator Blair 
Moody and Democratic Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams have tenuous holds on their 
jobs. Moody was appointed by Williams 
to fill the seat vacated by the death 
of the late great Arthur Vandenberg; 


Williams himself was elected by a bare 
margin. Unpopular outside Detroit, Moody 
is supported by the unions, but labor 
leaders are frequently unable to swing 
the Detroit election. This week, Repub- 








DEMOCRATS 


New National Chairman 

For two weeks, Adlai Stevenson kept 
the Democratic Party guessing about his 
choice of a national chairman. The pols, 
including Cook County’s Jack Arvey, 
urged Stevenson to keep Frank McKin- 
ney on in the job, or pick some other pro. 
But Stevenson, acting entirely on his own, 
chose a new face: Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Chicago lawyer. Like the choice of Wilson 
Wyatt as campaign manager (Tre, Aug. 
11), the move was designed to reinforce 
the impression that Candidate Stevenson 








Francis Miller—Lire 


Tue HanpsomMe SyMINGTONS* 
Harry was no help at all. 


licans faced Moody with a tough oppo- 
nent: Congressman Charles E. Potter, a 
legless war veteran who has the support 
of Michigan industrialists, is a member of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Williams’ opponent is Fred M. 
Alger Jr., public-minded heir of one of 
Detroit’s pre-automobile families and a 
*strong candidate. 

In Ohio, Stevenson will get little help 
from impish, blimpish Michael V. Di Salle, 
onetime Price Boss now running for U.S. 
Senator against the incumbent John Brick- 
er, who is probably the best vote getter 
in Ohio. The G.O.P. ticket is further but- 
tressed by the candidacy of Bob Taft's 
brother Charles for the governorship now 
held by popular Democrat Frank Lausche. 
If anybody can beat Lausche, Charles 
Taft is the man. 


is independent of the regular Democratic 
organization. 

The Operators. Slim, serious-looking 
Steve Mitchell said he was in a “state of 
shock” over the appointment (although 
he had known for days that Stevenson 
was considering him) and described him- 
self as a “complete amateur.”” However, 
Mitchell’s amateur standing is open to 
question. Although he has helped to raise 
campaign funds for Chicago’s Mayor Ken- 
nelly and for Stevenson, he is certainly 
not a professional politician in the old 
sense. The line of the old pros is running 
thin as the power of city and state ma- 
chines declines. Present-day pros of the 


% Front: Mrs. Stuart Symington Jr., grand- 
daughter Anne, Stu Symington, wife Eve, grand- 
son Stuart III; rear: sons Stuart, James. 
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Bill Boyle-Frank McKinney type tend to 
have the look of the breed without the 
depth of experience or the skill of their 
forerunners; they have, so to speak, the 
ears and the appetite of the bloodhound, 
without the nose. Meanwhile, a new kind 
of pro has been growing in the shadow of 
the New and Fair Deals. He is usually a 
smart lawyer who learns his way around 
the Washington bureaucratic labyrinth 
and who can, from an obscure post, exer- 
cise more power than many an oid-style 
boss. These men, known admiringly as 
“operators” in Washington, are usually 
both able and honest, although the Wash- 
ington experience frequently pays off in 
subsequent law practice. First of this breed 
was Thomas (“Tommy the Cork”) Corco- 
ran (1932-38), and the present generation 
is an improvement on the parent stock. 

Stevenson himself has been an “opera- 
tor,” albeit a somewhat low-pressure one: 
many of the “operators,” including Mitch- 
ell, are strongly attracted to Stevenson 
and vice versa. During the war, Mitchell 
worked for Lend-Lease and the State De- 
partment. Last March, he was appointed 
chief counsel for the House Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating the Justice De- 
partment (the Chelf Committee) and has 
used his powers in a very adroit way. 

Mitchell is a Roman Catholic, which is 
almost a requirement for the job of Dem- 
ocratic national chairman. He was born 49 
years ago in Rock Valley, Iowa, son of a 
well-to-do banker (“We had ponies,” re- 
calls Mitchell) who lost his money, be- 
came a dairy farmer with young Steve's 
help. By janitoring and chauffeuring, 
young Mitchell worked his way through 
Creighton University prep school at Oma- 
ha. Later, he worked in the credit and 
sales promotion departments of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. in Washington, 
studied law at Georgetown University at 
night. In 1932, he moved to Chicago, set 
himself up as a corporation lawyer, soon 
had a lucrative practice. (Best-known cli- 
ent: Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago.) Mitchell became friendly 
with Stevenson in 1945, when the two 
men would sit up late at night talking 
law. Mitchell helped persuade Stevenson 
to run for governor in 1948. 

Behind the Scenes. As counsel for the 
Chelf Committee, Mitchell set out to do a 
major cleanup job on the Justice Depart- 
ment, but failed to make some of his cases 
stick. When the investigation began to 
fizzle, he used his authority as committee 
counsel (plus his friendship with Cardinal 
Stritch and Stevenson) as an effective 
political gun stuck into Attorney General 
McGranery’s ribs. In this way, Mitchell 
has taken a hand in the running of the 
department, pushed through certain ap- 
pointments. His behind-the-scenes opera- 
tion raised the level of the department 
and protected his party; whether this is 
the function of counsel for an investi- 
gating committee is another question. 

Before the TV cameras last week, 
Mitchell said: “I’m just a journeyman 
lawyer, and here I am with the lights on 
... I'm eager to be helpful in any way...” 
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"An Elegant Gentleman" 


Like Candidate Eisenhower, Candidate 
Stevenson put in a serious week seeing 
serious callers. Among them: 

@ Governor Hugh White of Mississippi, 
who told reporters he thought Stevenson 
was “an elegant gentleman and a very 
capable man.” 

@ Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan, 
who declared himself “impressed” by the 
governor's grasp of farm problems, said 
that farmers are “in a good frame of mind 
toward Stevenson.” 

@ Senator Richard Russell, who predicted 
that Stevenson would “carry every South- 
ern state,’ declared himself satisfied with 
Stevenson’s stand on civil rights. 

@ Averell Harriman, who is reported aim- 
ing for Secretary of State if Stevenson 
gets elected. He said that he too is “thor- 





United Press 


ADLAI STEVENSON 
He surprised a moppet. 


oughly pleased” with Stevenson's position 
on civil rights, added that Stevenson is 
“a great man.” . 

To satisfy two men with such divergent 
views on civil rights as Russell and Harri- 
man was a real triumph in fence-strad- 
dling for Stevenson. 

One day Stevenson rode to the Illinois 
State Fair, accompanied by a strapping 
cowboy actor firing two six-shooters into 
the air. He accepted a layer cake from a 
bakers’ union and had his picture taken 
sipping a chocolate milk shake (see cut). 
Halfway through the milk shake, he hand- 
ed it to a wide-eyed moppet, saying, 
“Here, you take this. You look under- 
nourished.” 

This week Stevenson was to lunch with 
President Truman and the Cabinet. The 
most humorous aspect of the campaign to 
date is the relationship between Steven- 
son and Truman. Mr. Truman is by far 
the most powerful man in the U.S., yet 
Stevenson treats him like political poison. 


THE SOUTH 
No Bolt, No Enthusiasm 


The hot political winds that have been 
whirling through the South took on pat- 
tern and direction last week. The pattern 
led to two conclusions which seemed to 
be, but were not. contradictory: 1) there 
will be no organized bolt of the party by 
Southern Democratic leaders, 2) Dwight 
Eisenhower has a better chance to carry 
Southern states than any Republican can- 
didate since Herbert Hoover in 1928. 

Rhubarb & Calomel. The pattern 
emerged most clearly in South Carolina, 
whose Democratic leaders gathered at Co- 
lumbia to complete the state convention 
recessed last April. The man whose atti- 
tude counted most was old Governor 
James Byrnes. Southern Democrats, he 
told the convention, had won some vic- 
tories at Chicago. Stevenson was the most 
conservative and best-qualified candidate, 
excepting Georgia’s Dick Russell. John 
Sparkman had always been true to the 
South on civil rights. The platform is bad 
on civil rights, but might have been worse 
if the South hadn't been in there fighting. 
Then the governor got to his recommenda- 
tion: “To pledge the electors of the state 
Democratic Party to vote for the candi- 
dates of the Republican Party would not 
be right . . . The state executive commit- 
tee [should] place on the ballot under the 
name of the Democratic Party . . . elec- 
tors pledged to Stevenson and Sparkman.” 

There was cheering and applause from 
a majority of the delegates, stony silence 
from a minority. Jimmy Byrnes, whose 
word would be listened to all through the 
South, had wiped out the possibility of a 
leadership bolt in South Carolina. 

Having done so, Byrnes promptly cut 
the rest of the pattern. Every voter, he 
said, should have the opportunity to vote 
his convictions. Since the South Carolina 
Republican Party is weak and tangled in 
litigation, the thing to do is to get the 
Eisenhower-Nixon ticket on the ballot by 
petition, as an independent slate. “Many 
Democrats,” said Byrnes, would sign such 
a petition. Later, he said he would sign 
one himself, although he was still not cer- 
tain how he will vote in November. 

The course that Byrnes suggested would 
not have been possible in previous South 
Carolina presidential elections. Formerly, 
the voter had to select a Democratic or a 
Republican ballot, and not many South 
Carolina voters wanted to be seen taking 
the latter. In 1950, South Carolina be- 
came the last state to adopt the secret 
ballot with all candidates’ names on one 
sheet.* With an eye to this change, Byrnes 
charted a course by which voters can stay 
Democrats and vote Republican. 

This was not enough for some of the 
hotter heads, who still wanted to give the 


%* When James Byrnes was U.S. Secretary of 
State (1945-47), one of the big international 
issues was the U.S. demand for a secret ballot 
in Eastern European countries occupied by the 
Red army. Byrnes had to carry the ball for a 
democratic safeguard against voter coercion 
which his own state had not adopted. 
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Democratic spot on the ballot to the Re- 
publican nominees. Said James A. May- 
field of Bamberg County: “Senator Spark- 
man is just the sugar-coated candy to get 
rid of the rhubarb and calomel taste of 
Truman and the C.L.O. gang.”’ But Jimmy 
Byrnes’s plan, as is customary in South 
Carolina, was adopted. 

Going Fishing? This was, in general, 
the way the Democratic nominees and 
platform have been received throughout 
the South. In John Sparkman’s Alabama 
and in North Carolina, there is no serious 
Democratic resistance, but the enthusi- 
asm is limited, In Georgia, Florida and 
Tennessee, party leaders accept the ticket, 
but with little joy. 

Some important Southern leaders say 
that they might “go fishing” on election 
day. One such is Texas’ Governor Allan 
Shivers who is deeply disturbed by the 
Democratic stand in favor of federal con- 
trol of tidelands. Virginia’s Senator Harry 
Byrd has not announced his support of 
the ticket. The prospect: little help for 
Stevenson from Byrd & Co. 

The Southern leaders have not risen up 
in anger. Their inclination is to yawn, 
keep their congressional seniority in the 
party of their fathers and, perhaps, let 
Ike carry their states if he can. 

As the campaign begins, Ike's best 
chances in the South are in Florida, Texas 
and Virginia. Whether he gets any or 
many of the South's electoral votes now 
depends on how well his campaign goes 
over with Southern voters. 


TENNESSEE 


Farewell to McKellar 

Voters in Tennessee’s Democratic pri- 
maries last week upset two political apple 
carts. By a majority of nearly 80,000 
votes, they ended the 36-year Senate ca- 
reer of Kenneth (“K.D.”) McKellar, 
(Time, Aug. 11). To replace McKellar, 
the senior member of the Senate, they 
nominated (and, in effect, elected) 44- 
year-old Representative Albert Gore. By 
a smaller margin incumbent Governor 
Gordon Browning lost his fight for renom- 
ination to handsome, 32-year-old Frank 
Clement, a silver-tongued former FBI man. 

McKellar, who had the support of 
Memphis Boss Ed Crump, was defeated 
primarily by his age (83). Browning, one 
of Crump’s bitterest enemies, was hurt 
partly by charges of graft leveled against 
his administration, but suffered too from 
the fact that he had personally cast the 
Tennessee delegation’s vote against admit- 
ting Virginia delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention after the Virginians 
had refused to sign the party “loyalty 
oath.” 

McKellar’s defeat clouded Boss Crump’s 
attempt to re-establish statewide power 
for his machine. To make the most of 
his victory in the gubernatorial race, 
Crump went to fantastic lengths. Said he: 
“I predicted in 1948 that Gordon Brown- 
ing would turn Tennessee's capital into 
another Sodom & Gomorrah. He was 
bogged down in his own corruption.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


Schizophrenia 

The mellow voice of Price Administra- 
tor Ellis Arnall rose tremulously as he dis- 
cussed the inflationary effects of the steel 
price increase. It will “set off another 
round of inflation,” said Arnall, and add 
$roo a year to the average family’s budget. 
The echo of Arnall’s tones had hardly 
died when his boss, Economic Stabilizer 
Roger L. Putnam, flatly contradicted him. 
There had been a “lot of talk” about 
steel setting off a round of inflation, Put- 
nam said evenly, and it just isn’t so. Al- 
though big steel had held “a loaded gun” 
at the Government's head to get the in- 
crease, Putnam said, the industry will be 
forced to absorb most of the cost. 

Slapped, Ellis Arnall sounded another 
warning. The drought in Southern and 





: United Press 
Price Frxer ARNALL 


Funny, in its way. 


Eastern states, said the former governor 
of Georgia, will cause food prices to “sky- 
rocket.” His lips were hardly closed be- 
fore bald Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan baldly contradicted him. Said 
Brannan: The drought will not drive food 
prices up; its most serious impact has not 
been on food crops. 

The Albatross. Behind this administra- 
tive schizophrenia (a word put in the cam- 
paign by Democratic Candidate Steven- 
son) lies a serious tactical problem for 
the Democrats. The Administration real- 
izes that inflation, the high and heighten- 
ing cost of everything, will be an issue 
when the voters go to the polls Nov. 4. 
The Administration wants to take the 
issue from around the Democrats’ neck 
and hang it on the Republicans’. Putnam 
and Brannan did not agree with Arnall 
on how that should be done. 

Arnall himself came forward with a sug- 
gestion for transferring the albatross. He 
strode in to see Harry Truman, suggested 


that the President call Congress back into 
session to strengthen price controls. The 
President could call on Congress to re- 
verse the “crippling amendments” adopted 
last spring with Republican support. Tru- 
man, who knows how to get votes out 
of a can of peas, promptly announced that 
he was “considering” such a call. That 
brought the inflation issue from the house- 
hold arts and financial pages to Page One. 

But Harry Truman was more apt to 
consider than he was to call. He had made 
political hay with his dramatic call of a 
special session on “Turnip Day” 1948, 
but the situation is quite different in 1952. 
There is no Republican 80th Congress to 
blame for all the things that have gone 
wrong; the Democrats have had a clear 
majority for four years. Because of the 
shotgun reconciliation at Chicago, the Tru- 
man Democrats cannot gracefully belabor 
their much-whipped boy, the Republican- 
Southern Democrat coalition. The South- 
ern Democrats are back in the family, and 
one of them is even on the ticket. 

This troublesome situation was quickly 
illustrated when South Carolina’s Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, chairman of the con- 
trols-controlling Banking & Currency 
Committee, spoke up. Present controls are 
adequate, he said. Then he talked about 
inflation in terms of wages, which is al- 
most heresy in the Truman Administra- 
tion: “The wage increases which recently 
have been allowed in the steel industry 
and in other industries are certain to have 
an inflationary effect.” A special session, 
with Maybank and other Southerners talk- 
ing like that, would de-unify the Dem- 
ocratic Party in short order. Adlai Steven- 
son, who had officiated at the reconcilia- 
tion ceremonies in Chicago, obviously 
would not want that to happen. 

Inflation by Law. There was no doubt 
that the rie | Congress this year weak- 
ened the price-control structure (e.g., con- 
trols on canned foods were wiped out), as 
Ellis Arnall and others charged. But the 
foundation was a crumbling mass before 
that happened. Some of the crumbles: 
1) Congress and the Administration, al- 
ways mindful of the farm vote, had never 
established any effective control of farm 
prices, which are food prices in the raw; 
2) the Administration, never forgetting 
the labor vote, had never held effective 
control over wages; 3) the Federal Re- 
serve Board, under congressional pressure, 
lifted credit controls last May, after FRB 
had made a brilliant demonstration of 
how tighter credit lowers prices. The 
month after FRB abandoned its orthodox 
policy, installment credit jumped $593 
million to an alltime high of $14.4 billion. 

These inflationary actions illustrate the 
Administration’s policy: yammer against 
inflation, but actually let it ride. There is 
no indication of a will to change that 
policy. Last week, realizing that he was 
getting nowhere, Arnall resigned as of 
Sept. 1, with a pointed comment: “In- 
flation will be constant and steady for 
the months ahead. I say to those who 
decry this prediction, just wait and see.” 

Another American troubled by the po- 
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litical and official inflation of U.S. econ- 
omy spoke up on the subject last week. 
Said Elder Statesman Bernard Baruch: 
“Inflation has been legalized by the Gov- 
ernment itself.” Between now and No- 
vember, it will not be easy for the Demo- 
crats to place the blame for that legaliza- 
tion on anyone but themselves. 


Government Workers 

There were about 580,000 Government 
workers when Franklin Roosevelt came to 
office in 1932, a wartime peak of 3,769,646 
when he died. The figure dropped back to 
1,950,408 in February 1950, still a half 
million higher than in any prewar year. It 
quickly began to rise again, last month hit 
2,603,300, nearly back to the postwar 
peak set last December, when there were 
2,921,600, This is just about double the 
number in June 1941—another rearma- 
ment period—and it is 116,809 more than 
were on the payroll in June 1951. 


ARMED FORCES 
Solitude & the Stars 


In 1940 the artistic talent of Louis Pat- 
ton, then twelve years old, attracted the 
attention of a West Hartford, Conn. news- 
paper. Though frail and shy, Louis seemed 
ambitious, told the paper that he was 
willing to try anything—“soda jerking, 
maybe"—to earn enough money for a trip 
to Hollywood, where he wanted’ to work 
for Walt Disney. Four years later, when 
he was 16, Louis dropped out of high 
school. Explained his father, Orall Patton: 
“Louis couldn't stand the drinking by the 
high-school boys, especially their breath.” 

For the next nine years Louis Patton 
just stayed home, pursuing solitude on 
the second floor of his family’s white 
frame house in West Hartford. He passed 
the time happily, studying anatomy, doing 
clay sculptures and carving tiny, intricate 
heads on pencil ends. His doting mother, 
Constance Patton, stood guard over the 
boy’s privacy, saw to it that he paid no 
attention to his father, who wanted Louis 
to lead a more normal life. 

It wasn’t as though Louis was a pris- 
oner, one of his sisters pointed out last 
week. On several occasions he slipped off 
to New York escorted by his mother or 
younger brother, who died in an automo- 
bile accident last December while serving 
in the Army. And six times during those 
nine years Louis left the house long enough 
to make an inconspicuous trip to a local 
barbershop. (In between visits to the bar- 
ber, Louis trimmed his own hair with a 
cutting comb.) One thing he didn’t bother 
to do, however, was register for the draft. 
Constance Patton, an ardent believer in 
astrology, never felt the stars were quite 
right for this step. 

Over the years most people forgot that 
Louis had ever existed, but last week an 
FBI agent called at the Patton home. 
(The family later decided that Louis must 
have been betrayed by a sister’s estranged 
husband.) Mr. Patton, who answered the 
door, called to Louis to come downstairs. 
But it was Mrs. Patton, not Louis, who 


came down. While she ordered the agent 
out of the house, Louis slipped down the 
back stairs and got clean away. As soon 
as she could, Mrs. Patton joined her son 
and hustled him off to New York. There 
the FBI finally caught up with the pair, 
found in their possession $1,000 in cash 
and train tickets to Los Angeles. 

At week’s end Louis Patton had been 
freed on $2,000 bail, was back home in 
West Hartford, where his mother once 
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Lovuts Patton 
Safe from bad breath and Korea. 


again was guarding his privacy. On Aug. 
19 Louis Patton will have to come out of 
seclusion to face charges of draft evasion. 
No charges at all have been placed against 
his mother. 


CRIME 
Lucky Ted 


As the son of a Negro sharecropper in 
Gallion, La., light-skinned Theodore Roe 
got no schooling and was pushed into the 
world without a nickel. But Ted was luck- 
ier than a gallon of Fast Dice Oil. Fate 
led him to Little Rock, Ark., where he did 
odd jobs for a tailor and learned to sew. 
With this education, he pushed on to 
Chicago and went to work for a Negro 
tailor named Edward P. Jones. And that 
put Lucky Ted on the express escalator 
to Easy Street. 

Tailor Jones switched from pantsmak- 
ing to the policy racket and made Ted 
Roe his first “runner,” i.e., salesman of 
lottery chances. Protected by the Kelly- 
Nash machine, Jones was making $2,000 
a day by 1930, $10,000 a day by 1938. 
Ted Roe got fat cuts of the fat profits. 

This prosperity was almost too good to 
last. Chicago had scores of policy “wheels” 
—the circular devices from which winning 
numbers are drawn. Each “wheel” was 
named—there was the Erie-Buffalo-Gold- 
field Wheel, the B & O, the Windy City- 


Subway-Big Town. Each was served by 
hundreds of runners and had thousands 
of loyal customers. Each was a gold mine. 
The Capone Syndicate set out to con- 
solidate them into one big gold mine. 

One by one, small policy operators ca- 
pitulated to the syndicate. Negro Opera- 
tor Jones was kidnaped in 1946, paid 
$100,000 in ransom and hurriedly left for 
Mexico. But Ted Roe, his heir apparent, 
refused to give in. The Jones-Roe wheels 
netted $1,120,000 that year. 

By last year, Roe was the last lone 
operator; four gangsters tried to kidnap 
him, too. But his luck held. Roe, who 
habitually packed a pistol, got away, leav- 
ing a hoodlum named Leonard (“Fat Len- 
nie”) Caifano dead. Roe enjoyed life—he 
drove a Cadillac, wore $50 neckties, and 
lived in a flamboyant apartment which 
boasted a revolving television set and 
pastel-tinted telephones to match the col- 
or scheme of each room. 

But one night last week, Roe’s career 
ended; as he was unlocking his car on 
the street outside his apartment, a voice 
called, “Roe!"’ He turned and was hit by 
three twelve-gauge shotgun slugs. Ted was 
laid out in a $3,500 casket, and got the 
biggest Negro funeral in the Midwest 
since Prizefighter Jack Johnson was sent | 
to his reward under a bee’s paradise of 
floral offerings in 1946. At Roe’s funeral, 
Minister Clarence H. Cobb said: “He was 
a friend of man, and he had a pure heart.” 

The syndicate took over his policy 
wheels, and it was hard for his admirers 
not to feel that Ted Roe, for once, had 
pushed his luck too far. That is, until his 
widow let them in on a secret: Lucky Ted 
had an abdominal cancer, and expected 
to die within a few months. 


COMMUNISTS 
Five Years & $10,000 


After a six-month trial in Los Angeles, 
14 Pacific Coast chieftains last week were 
found guilty of advocating overthrow of 
the Government by force and violence. 

Neither the defendants nor their law- 
yers attempted the kind of sustained 
courtroom didos which kept the New 
York trial of Red leaders in turmoil 
(Time, Jan. 31, 1949 et seg.). One Gov- 
ernment witness, an ex-Communist named 
Louis Rosser, spiced up the proceedings 
by recalling that the party had continual- 
ly urged him to “move in” with a “well- 
developed Communist woman,” and picked 
five for his consideration before he finally 
married one. The Government produced 
one startling witness, a grey-haired little 
old lady named Daisy Van Dorn, who had 
eavesdropped while running the elevator in 
a San Francisco Communist headquarters. 

In general, however, the trial was dull 
and undramatic. The jury, all but buried 
under mountainous evidence at the end, 
took five days to come to a decision. But 
by week's end, the defendants were sen- 
tenced to five years in prison, fined $1o,- 
coo. The Justice Department plans to 
try 34 more Red leaders, 21 in New York, 
seven in Hawaii, six in Pennsylvania. 
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EUROPE 
Birth of a Colossus 


Prussia’s greatest statesman, Prince 
Otto von Bismarck, often maintained that 
the squabbling states of Germany would 
never be united except by blood and iron, 
but lived to acknowledge that coal and 
iron played the larger role. Last week six 
Western European nations, including the 
ancient enemies France and Germany who 
have three times tried blood and iron, 
gave coal and iron a chance to unite them, 

In the sharp spired city of Luxembourg 
(pop. 65,000), Sunday-suited burghers, 
many of them heavy workers from 
the Grand Duchy’s steel mills, stolidly 
watched the nine-man High Authority of 
the European Coal-Steel Community take 
charge of an industrial colossus which will 
outproduce Russia in steel and rival her in 
coal. The Schuman Plan had become fact, 
and with it the ceiling imposed by the 
Allies on Ruhr steel production was finally 
lifted. Behind a battery of red gladioli in 
Luxembourg’s City Hall, the men whose 
job it will be to sweep away Western Eu- 
rope’s tariff walls, crush its cartels, mod- 
ernize its production methods and sell its 
coal and steel to all members of the Com- 
munity on “equal terms” sat together for 
the first time. They were: 

Jean Monnet, 63, “Mr. Europe” (Time, 
Aug. 11), president of the High Authority; 

Franz Etzet, 50, German lawyer and 
chairman of the Bundestag’s Committee 
on Economic Affairs, vice president; 

Apert Coppe, 41, Belgian Minister of 
Reconstruction, second vice president; 

Pau Frnet, 55, boss of Belgium’s all- 
powerful General Federation of Labor; 

Enzo GIAccHERO, 40, Italian Christian 
Democrat and professor of engineering; 

Hernz Pottuorr, 48, labor-minded Ger- 
man steelmaker and German delegate to 
the Allied Ruhr Authority; 

Léon Daum, 65, French steel magnate 
and Marshall Plan adviser; 

Dirk SPIERENBURG, 43, Dutch delegate 
to the Benelux Council; 

Abert WEHRER, 57, Luxembourg min- 
ister to France. 

Shrewd and practical men, selected for 
their devotion to the cause of Europe, 
Inc., they were the first to admit that the 
squalls of doubt and suspicion that lay 
behind the Community were as nothing to 
the storms that lay ahead. Before the 
High Authority can come to grips with 
miners and steelmen, it must: 

@ Patch up the blistering feud between 
France and Germany over the coal-rich 
Saar which the French control and the 
Germans covet; 

q Establish a  price-equalization fund 
whereby Belgium's high-cost coal mines 
can be modernized and made competitive; 
@ Negotiate a commercial accord with 
Britain, the only major coal and steel pro- 
ducer which shunned the Schuman Plan. 

Yet the directors of Europe, Inc., who 
consider themselves responsible not to the 
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governments but to the people of Eu- 
rope, regard the Schuman Plan Treaty not 
only as a mandate to set up the Coal-Steel 
Community but also as a mandate to lay 
the foundations for a new supernation. Its 
name: the United States of Europe. 


DANGER ZONES 
All Quiet on the Evros 


A world which was once set afire by a 
spark in what is now Yugoslavia has 
learned to take seriously even the slight- 
est rise in temperature in the Balkan tin- 
der box. Last week diplomatic pulses in 
half a dozen world capitals thumped over 
a frontier fracas on a_half-submerged 
sandbank in the unnavigable Evros River 
which, in one ten-mile stretch, forms the 
border between Soviet-dominated Bul- 
garia and U.S.-protected Greece. 

All summer long, Greek and Bulgar sol- 
diers had lurked along the Evros, taking 
potshots at one another. The most seri- 
ous skirmishes occurred on three swampy 
sandbanks named Alpha, Beta and Gam- 
ma that lie in the lee of the wooded Greek 
shore. Then one day last month a Greek 
patrol on Gamma island, which is about 
the size of a football field. walked into a 
Bulgar ambush and lost four men killed 
and two wounded. It became painfully 
clear to the Greeks that the Bulgars, egged 
on by the Russians who have a tank army 
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close to the Evros, were determined not 
only to annex Alpha, but also to grab 
Gamma, which has been attached to the 
Greek shore ever since the Evros River 
shifted its channel to the Bulgar side 
some ten years ago. 

To the Evros last week went a task 
force of mechanized Greek infantry, sup- 
ported by tanks, field guns and fighter 
planes. Third Corps Commander Styli- 
anos Manidakis broadcast a 24-hour “ulti- 
matum” telling any Bulgars who might 
still be on Gamma to get off or be blown 





off. A team of excited U.N. observers sent 
an alarmist cable to New York: “Big 
forces ready for action on both sides . . . 
Very dangerous situation may follow.” 

Next morning at 9:30, after waiting 
for Europe’s famed Simplon-Orient Ex- 
press to roar along the nearby tracks on 
its way from Sofia to Istanbul, the Greeks 
opened fire with machine guns and mor- 
tars. After 60 minutes’ bombardment and 
no reply, four bedraggled Bulgars crept 
off the sandbank and sloshed across the 
river into the woods on the Communist 
side. By nightfall, despite a constant bar- 
rage of propaganda insults on the Bul- 
garian and Greek radios, and much con- 
tinued fluttering at U.N., General Mani- 
dakis was able to report that all was quiet 
on the Evros front. Not this time was the 
tinder lit. 


WAR IN KOREA 


78 Towns on the Spot 

By radio and by leaflets dropped from 
planes, the U.N. last week warned the in- 
habitants of 78 North Korean towns— 
which the enemy is using as troop, sup- 
ply and communications centers—to get 
out of town and stay out. The U.N. had 
no desire to kill civilians, the messages 
explained, but the military targets in the 
towns had caused them to be selected for 
air attack. The warnings had been de- 
signed by Mark Clark's psychological war- 
fare branch. It was certain that the Com- 
munist authorities would make every ef- 
fort to keep people from trickling out of 
the target areas, and that the people would 
resent it. In World War II, similar warn- 
ings against the Japanese wrought havoc 
on Japanese morale. 

Then Clark’s airmen began to make 
good on the warnings by launching heavy 
raids on three of the 78 towns. This week 
150 U.N. fighter-bombers destroyed a 
chemical plant and troop center at Nam- 
sok, on North Korea’s east coast. 

The enemy seemed plainly to be hurt. 
For the first time in months, he sent his 
MIG-15s across the Yalu in large numbers 
to challenge the U.N.’s strengthened and 
revitalized air forces. But the Red jets ac- 
complished nothing. In six consecutive 
days of aerial fighting, U.S. Sabres shot 
down 19 MIGs, and Sea Furies from a 
British carrier destroyed a 20th. During 
this period, the U.N. lost eight planes 
(four to Communist ground fire, four 
from other causes, but none in air combat 
with the MIGs). 


TREATIES 


Peace 

The peace treaty between Japan and the 
Nationalist Chinese government on For- 
mosa formally went into effect last week, 
symbolizing the end of hostilities that 
began, not with Pearl Harbor, but 15 years 
ago when Japan opened fire on the Chi- 
nese at Marco Polo Bridge, outside Peking. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
Daughters of the Prophet 


“Oh, women of the Prophet,” commands 
the Koran stay quietly in your 
houses.” A 12th century philosopher was 
more specific: “A woman should go out 
of doors only thrice—to go to her hus- 
band’s house, to the funeral of her par- 
ents and, finally, to her own funeral.” 
Omar the First (581-644) advised: “Con- 
sult women, and then do the contrary of 
what they advise.” : 

In the back countries of the Moslem 
world, the men who can afford it still 


their veils in public touched off a riot. 
Now, Syrian women who can show a pri- 
mary-school diploma have the vote. 

@ In Lebanon, which is officially half Chris- 
tian and half Moslem, women press for 
reforms through nearly 100 women’s clubs 
dominated by beloved old Ibtihaj Kha- 
doura, who in 1930 became the first Leb- 
anese woman to rip off the veil. 

Q Pakistan, upon its creation in 1947, be- 
gan to loosen some of the old restrictions 
on women: purdah lost ground, women 
got a couple of seats (which they still 
hold) in the parliament. But the mullahs 
of Islam have reasserted the old customs; 
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Doria SHArrk & GENERAL NAGUIB 
The professors distrust her affections. 


keep the Allah-granted quota of - four 
wives. Unable to read, forbidden to at- 
tend schools, or to listen to the delibera- 
tions of the males, millions of Islamic 
women remain quietly in their houses, 
unaware that there is any world beyond 
the narrow one visible through the slits 
in their veils. 

But in the cities of Islam, time has 
chipped at the hard pillars of Islamic 
dogma: 

@ In making modern Turkey, Kemal Ata- 
tiirk, one of the truly great men of this 
century, enlisted women in his army and 
abolished polygamy. In 1930 Turkish 
women got the vote and the right to pub- 
lic office.* Today women cast 60% of the 
Turkish vote, and three smart women sit 
in Parliament. 

@ In Syria only eight years ago, a report 
that some women were going to remove 


* Not so belatedly as Westerners may like to 
think. Before World War I only four countries 
(Australia, Finland, New Zealand, Norway) al- 
lowed women’s suffrage. The U.S. granted wom- 
en full suffrage in 1920, Britain not until 1928, 
France and Italy not until the end of World 
War I. 
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the Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, widow of 
the assassinated Premier and once a mili- 
tant suffragist, has been forced into a quiet 
life, and the wife of the new Premier hides 
uncomplainingly in strictest purdah. 

But it was in Egypt that the stirrings 
of emancipated women rocked Islam’s eld- 
ers most, for it took place in the very 
shadow of the mosques and chambers 
where the high priests of Islam hold their 
greatest sway. Well-to-do Egyptian wom- 
en formed the Feminist National Party. 
Another group, Daughters of the Nile, led 
by smart and young (34) Doria Shafik, 
a philosophy graduate of the Sorbonne, 
signed up more than 1,000 upper-class 
Egyptian women. They prowl Cairo fix- 
ing politicians with the same gimlet stare 
on which Susan B. Anthony and Carrie 
Chapman Catt once impaled squirming 
U.S. Senators. 

Erring Woman. The elders of Islam 
decided it was time to put the women in 
their place. From the Council of Ulemas 
of Al Azhar University, the supreme court 
of Islamic law, recently came a stern 
fatwa (Koranic interpretation) of the 
1,300-year-old teachings of the Prophet 


Mohammed. The Koran’s references to 
women, said the fatwa, clearly bar the 
150,000,000 women of the Islamic world 
from voting and from holding public of- 
fice. Allah gave this commandment be- 
cause women are too influenced by their 
feelings and affections in making judg- 
ments; they are addicted to “straying 
from the path of wisdom.” Women are 
biased and incompetent, while men are 
balanced, impartial, self-controlled. Sons 
of the Prophet who have been yielding to 
the demands of women, said Al Azhar, 
are guilty of “gross violation of Allah's 
Book and His Prophet's teachings.” 

Militant Woman. Not long ago such a 
pronouncement from Al Azhar would 
have put every veiled woman in Islam 
in her place. But it rolled off the arched 
backs of Egypt’s feminists. Into the office 
of Egypt’s new boss, General Mohammed 
Naguib, last week strode smartly styled 
Doria Shafik to demand a new deal for 
women. “You have broken the chains that 
bound the nation,” she said, “and now 
. . « break the chains of the women who 
form half the nation.” 

General Naguib offered to open some 
army jobs to women, but as for giving 
women the vote, he pleaded: “Please post- 
pone this matter now. We want unity 
among all ranks of society. This is no 
time for controversy now.” 

Doria swept out of the general’s office, 
her face fixed in that familiarly Western 
look of a woman who is not going to let 
a man have the last word. 


EGYPT 
Moment of Opportunity 


Some 70 years ago, a reform-minded 
general named Arabi Pasha led his brother 
officers in overthrowing a corrupt Egyp- 
tian government. After a sharp look at the 
crusading officers, England’s great coloniz- 
er, Lord Milner, wrote: “It is possible to 
approve their aims and yet to disbelieve 
entirely in their capacity to carry them 
out.” Eight months after he took power, 
Arabi fell, unable to control the forces he 
had unleashed. 

Now a new reforming general, Moham- 
med Naguib, is in power. How is he do- 
ing? In three weeks he has become Egypt’s 
indispensable man. Rarely in history has 
so much power been won with so little 
effort. Starting out to purge Egypt’s army, 
Naguib became Egypt’s ruler; vowing a 
distaste for politics, he has become through 
default his country’s leading politician. 
Last week the reluctant ruler had the en- 
thusiastic sanction of the people and the 
press, the anxious respect of the politi- 
cians, and the hopeful if sluggish atten- 
tion of the Western powers. 

So far, Mohammed Naguib has done a 
good job: changed the laws to encourage 
foreign capital; refused to reconvene the 
Parliament, which the corrupt Wafd Party 
dominates; freed the press, abolished cen- 
sorship, the secret police and titles of no- 
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bility. He has vowed to limit the size of 
landholdings and to attack “indirect taxes 
whose burdens fall on the poor.” 

"Now We Warn." Naguib told the po- 
litical parties: “Purge yourselves,” and in 
three days the corrupt Wafd expelled 14 
small fry, including three former minis- 
ters, hoping Naguib wouldn't notice that 
the two big boys, Mustafa el Nahas and 
Fuad Serag el Din were still running 
things. But Naguib did notice, snapped: 
“T am not satisfied.” This week he added: 
“We have advised. Now we warn. Next 
we shall act. We have had enough of 
corruption.” 

He went out of his way to invite the 
West’s friendship, and to assure foreign 
businessmen in Cairo that their interests 
would be protected. While promising nev- 
er to forsake the Sudan (where he was 
born 51 years ago of an Egyptian father, 
a Sudanese mother), he refrained from 
the usual rabble-rousing demands for it, 
instead said: ‘“‘We want to be on friendly 
terms with Great Britain.” Speaking to 
foreign correspondents, he asked military 
aid “from the United States, Britain or 
any other Western democratic state,” add- 
ed: “But will I get it?” 

Last week, a high-ranking U.S. observer 
in Cairo cracked a smile for the first time 
in months as he summed up: “We're sold 
on Naguib. He's almost too good to be 
true. But,” he added, “the men around 
him have us worried.” 

The Surrounding Hawks. Hovering 
around Naguib at every press conference, 
watching him, watching the reporters, and 
watching each other like hawks are three 
or four tough, determined-looking young 
officers. They do not hesitate to cut Na- 
guib off in mid-sentence to whisper advice, 
at times even take over touchy questions 
and answers themselves, leaving him with 
his mouth wide open. After one such pas- 
sage last week, a reporter asked: “Is that 
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Persians cheered his bloody deed. 
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VISITING KING 


Arriving in the U.S. for a five-week visit, his first, the 


boy King of Iraq, Feisal II. 


Born: May 2, 1935 in Bagdad’s Palace of Flowers. 
Son of fast-living, wild-driving King Ghazi who died at 
27, bashed against a light pole in an auto accident, 
after a turbulent, disappointing six-year reign. 

Childhood & Education: A king at three, Feisal had a 
brief fling at toys and tanks, lollipops, Flash Gordon 
movie serials and Superman comics before growing into 
a solemn-faced, rather lonely youngster, stuffed full of 
English, Turkish, Arabic, Kurdish, French and dynastic 
history. At 14, donned his father’s old school tie and 
went off to Harrow (Winston Churchill’s school). Got 
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along with teachers & classmates. showed no signs of the 
anti-British feelings his father developed there after three Harrowing years. 

Personality: Has a modest manner, a quizzical mind, a pungent tongue. 
Likes to box, wrestle, ski. At 16, wrote a Judo manual in Arabic, entitled How 
to Defend Yourself, which became an Iraqi army text and a Bagdad best- 
seller. So far has shown little interest in politics. 

Family Background: He is the leader of the 41st generation of the Hashe- 
mite family, founded by the Prophet Mohammed. For 37 generations the family 
was a slumbering bush-league dynasty. Then Feisal I (Feisal I's grandfather) 
fought against the Turks with T. E. (Seven Pillars of Wisdom) Lawrence in 
World War I, dealt deftly with the British and emerged as founder and first 
King of modern Iraq. He died in 1933. His brother Abdullah with British sub- 
sidies made a state out of arid Jordan. An assassin killed him a year ago. 

Country & People: 175,000 square miles, largely arid, and some 5,000,000 
people, mostly living in diseased, ill-ciothed, ill-fed poverty. The infant mor- 
tality rate is 500 per 1,000 births. Iraq is strategically important, with esti- 
mated oil reserves of 10.5 billion barrels. Needs honest government, land reform. 

Purpose of Visit: To size up the U.S., which by default is becoming the 
No. 1 power in the Middle East. Washington, for its part, wants to give young 
Feisal a favorable and unforgettable impression of the U.S. before he ascends 
the throne next May and is boxed in by anti-U.S, advisers. 

Itinerary: Reception at New York’s City Hall, Ford plant in Detroit, 
Arizona and California irrigation projects, Hollywood movie studio, aircraft 
plant, the TVA, luncheon with President Truman, Giants-Dodgers game. 


what you think too, General?” “Yes,” 
smiled Naguib tolerantly. 

At such times, Naguib appears less like 
the strong man and more like the presid- 
ing officer of a strong-minded group. In a 
sense, that is what he is. On taking over 
leadership of the Free Officers coup against 
Farouk (Tre, Aug. 4), Naguib inherited 
a six-man operating group of majors and 
colonels, and added four of his own men. 
To this day, this committee makes all the 
big decisions jointly. Inside, there are 
sharply divergent viewpoints. So far, Na- 
guib, who outranks the others in years, 
prestige, personality and brains, has man- 
aged to keep the hotbloods pulling to- 
gether; on crucial issues, he is boss. No 
officers accompany him to his almost daily 
private talk with his handpicked Premier, 
Aly Maher. 

If the Western powers reply to Naguib’s 
friendly gesture by offering one of their 
own—military aid, a compromise in the 
Sudan, or a more acceptable formula for 
a Middle East Command—the general and 
the moderates would be strengthened. But 
last week, while they sort of liked Naguib, 
the chancelleries of Great Britain and the 
U.S. were not letting this opportunity in- 
terfere much with their summer routine. 

In its usual fashion, the Foreign Office 
let word leak that if Naguib wants to im- 
prove relations, it is up to him. And in its 
usual fashion, the U.S. State Department 
inertly decided to follow the British. 





IRAN 
Masterly Inactivity 


Winston Churchill summoned his cab- 
inet for a three-hour emergency session 
last week. Topic: Iran. The word after- 
ward was that the British were coming 
around to Washington’s view that the fall 
of weepy Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
would probably bring the Communist Tu- 
deh party into power. They no longer saw 
any real alternative, now that the last 
pro-British Premier (Ahmed Qavam) had 
been shoved aside, the young Shah ren- 
dered helpless, and the Iranian army 
brought under Mossadegh’s control. But 
they still shrank from going to Mossa- 
degh’s aid and on his terms: helping the 
man who expropriated Anglo-Iranian’s 
wealth would be too humiliating. Britain, 
predicted one observer, would pursue a 
policy of masterly inactivity. 

As London and Washington exchanged 
thousands of words on the subject, Iran 
continued to go steadily into the hands 
of the extremists. In Teheran, with the 
galleries screaming approval, the Majlis 
voted a full pardon to bearded Khalil 
Tahmassebi, the nationalist fanatic who 
murdered moderate, pro-Western Premier 
Ali Razmara in March 1951. Then, to 
the second most powerful post in Iran, 
president of the Majlis, it elected the 
Mullah Ayatullah Kashani, spiritual chief 
of the assassins. Extremist Kashani ar- 
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ranged the Nationalist-Red alliance that 
battered Qavam out of power and brought 
Mossadegh back (Trae, Aug. 4). He still 
fancies himself smart enough to use the 
Reds without being used. 


JORDAN 


Schizophrenia 

Another Middle East King lost his 
throne: 43-year-old Talal of Jordan, after 
a tragic eleven-month reign. Adored by 
his people, Talal fell victim not to a plot 
but to schizophrenia, which grew steadily 
worse despite treatment in Switzerland. 
This week Jordan’s Parliament sorrow- 
fully deposed him. He is succeeded by his 
son, Crown Prince Hussein, a thin, intro- 
spective adolescent. Interesting coinci- 
dence: Hussein and his cousin, King Feisal 
of Iraq (see box), studied at Harrow at 
the same time, will each rule a Hashe- 
mite kingdom at the same time, on reach- 
ing 18, next May 2. 


KOREA 
Old Hero in a Walk 


For the first time in their thousands of 
years of history, South Koreans last week 
elected a President by popular and secret 
ballot. President Syngman Rhee, 77, got 
5,238,769 of the 7,000,000 votes cast, 
without making a speech. On election day, 
the old man went to the polls with his 
loyal wife (see cut), an Austrian woman 
20 years his junior whom he met in Ge- 
neva in 1932, when he was fighting his 
country’s battles in the League of Nations. 

The only other candidate with any con- 
siderable following was Lee Bum Suk, who 
had served Rhee ruthlessly well as Home 
Minister, and who was running for Vice 
President on Rhee’s ticket. Surprisingly 
gnough, he lost. 

He owed his defeat to President Rhee 
himself. Lee had been so effective in rid- 
ing herd on the South Korean Assembly 
(Tre, June 9 et. seg.), mobbing the As- 
sembly with young hoodlums and arrest- 
ing some of its members, that he came out 
of the battle with too much power to suit 
Rhee. Since Lee posed a threat, Rhee 
kicked him out of the Home Ministry and 
had police, block leaders and village elders 
pass the word to voters that Rhee’s favor- 
ite for the vice-presidency was not Lee, 
but a little-known politico of 82 (some 
say he is 84) named Ham Dae Yung. Half 
a century ago, Rhee was condemned to 
death for political activities. Ham, then a 
young judge, commuted his sentence. Last 
week Rhee’s good friend Ham beat out 
Lee by 1,000,000 votes. 

The true secrecy of the voting and the 
honesty of the count—attested to by U.N. 
observers—were encouraging, and to West- 
erners who still doubted it, the balloting 
demonstrated Syngman Rhee’s strong hold 
on the South Korean masses. He was 
strongest in rural areas. In Pusan, where 
South Koreans could see how Rhee “tyr- 
annized” the National Assembly, the old 
hero—while beating his nearest opponent 
by 24,000—got only 45% of the vote. 
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JAPAN 


Candles on a River 

One cloudy morning in August 1945, 
the B-29 Great Artiste, commanded by 
Major Charles W. Sweeney of North 
Quincy, Mass., was flying over Japan. 
After 50 minutes’ unsuccessful search for 
his target, Major Sweeney asked a naval 
ordnance observer, Commander Frederick 
L. Ashworth of Wenham, Mass., what he 
should do. Try Nagasaki, said Command- 
er Ashworth. With just enough fuel left 
for a single bomb run, the navigator, 
Captain James F. Van Pelt Jr. of Oak 
Hill, W. Va., hit Nagasaki exactly “on 
the nose.” The bombardier, Captain Ker- 
mit K. Beaham of Houston, saw a hole 
in the clouds, let fly. 

The atom bomb which fell from the 
Great Artiste at exactly 11:03 a.m. was 
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A strong hold on the masses. 


far more powerful than that which had 
fallen on Hiroshima three days previous- 
ly. Looking down on Nagasaki, Sergeant 
Raymond C. Gallagher of Chicago, wear- 
ing welder’s goggles to protect his eyes, 
saw three “shock circles” rising through 
the boiling-up column of smoke, flame 
and dust. In that instant one-third of the 
city, including the Mitsubishi steel plant, 
had been destroyed. Engulfed in the ex- 
plosion were 252,000 people, 36,000 of 
whom died, and 40,000 of whom were 
seriously injured. 

At 11 a.m. last Saturday, Aug. 9, the 
air-raid sirens wailed again in Nagasaki. 
In memory of the atom-bomb dead, Na- 
gasaki citizens bowed their heads, closed 
their eyes, prayed. Temple bells rang, 
civic leaders spoke. That night thousands 
of small lanterns, each with a candle 
burning in it, floated down the river 
which runs through the center of Naga- 
saki. In Buddhist faith, each candle con- 
soled a soul lost in the atom blast. 





The $5 Crisis 


Shortly after midnight on June 30, a 
couple of young sailors from H.M.S. Bel- 
fast, on shore leave in Kobe, grabbed a 
Japanese cabby by the neck, robbed him 
of $5 and adjourned to a bar. They were 
caught, drinks in hand, and last week 
each was sentenced to 24 years at hard 
labor. It was the first sentence pronounced 
on foreigners since Japan regained her 
independence last April. The judge was 
careful to point out that the British tars 
got only half the minimum prescribed by 
Japanese law for assault and robbery. 

But to London, fed up with failures 
and humiliations, this was too much, At 
the very moment of the arrest, Great 
Britain had been one of the U.N. na- 
tions negotiating with Japan to secure 
for U.N. troops the same privileges (in- 
cluding trial by their own courts) that 
Tokyo has given the U.S. security forces 
in Japan. The Foreign Office called the 
30-month sentence “excessive and unjus- 
tifiable.” Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
was off in the country, the weekend before 
his engagement to a niece of Winston 
Churchill was announced (e¢e MILE- 
STONES ). He rushed back to London, a fact 
by itself enough to send newsboys into 
the streets shouting “extra.” Mr. Eden 
summoned’ the Japanese ambassador and 
handed him a stiff note demanding that 
Japan hand over the two sailors. 

Japan, fed up with six years of bowing 
before the occupiers, was also sensitive. 
The Japanese public applauded the sen- 
tence. The newspaper Yomiuri warned: 
“We hope the Japanese government, 
whose weak-kneed diplomacy was criti- 
cized in connection with the U.S... . 
agreement, will retain to the last their 
firm stand in the U.N. forces agreement.” 

In London, the drunken sailors became 
“our boys.” In a savage little cartoon, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Evening 
Standard revived memories of vicious 
Japs in World War II. 

Things were getting out of hand, and 
the U.S. stepped in. Ambassador Robert 
Murphy, backing the British, took up the 
$5 crisis with Premier Yoshida. 


MALAYA 
Revolution in Clubland 


Behind Britain's front against Commu- 
nism in Malaya stand British colonials, 
whose stiff-necked disdain for Malay and 
Chinese alike has made the struggle hard- 
er, Last June, the Selangor branch of St. 
George’s Society, a British get-together 
club, sent out dinner invitations to the 
Sultan of Selangor and other Malayan 
dignitaries. The dinner was to take place 
at the exclusive Lake Club in Kuala Lum- 
pur, but the club committee refused per- 
mission on the ground that a half-century- 
old custom prohibits Asian guests. The 
club’s action enraged Britain's dynamic 
new High Commissioner Sir Gerald Tem- 
pler, charged with conducting the war 
against the Reds. “Men who have come 
thousands of miles to fight Communism 
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in Malaya,” said he, “British boys, Rho- 
desians, Gurkhas, Africans, Fijians, are all 
risking life side by side with Malay, Chi- 
nese and Indian lads. These men... 
know that the things which they are fight- 
ing for transcend the differences there 
may be of skin, color or custom.” 

The committee of the Lake Club re- 
signed en masse. A new committee held 
a referendum. Last week the Lake Club's 
1,200 members decided unanimously to 
open the club’s doors to Asian guests. 


ISRAEL 


The U.S. Is Annoyed 


As U.S. schoolboys fondly recite Pat- 
rick Henry’s “Give me liberty, or give me 
death,” so Israeli schoolboys like to de- 
claim the Psalmist’s powerful text: “If I 
forget thee. O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.” 

The end of the Arab war in 1948 left 
the Israelis with only a tantalizing toe 
hold in Jerusalem. The Arab Legion held 
the Old City. Since then, the U.N. in three 
separate resolutions has urged that the 
entire city be internationalized. But as 
the Israelis learned during their war for 
independence. one fait accompli is worth 
a dozen U.N. resolutions. They set out to 
make the toe hold a foothold. 

First the government moved some of 
its smaller departments from the capital 
of Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Then the Knes- 
set (parliament) itself quit the Tel Aviv 
movie theater where it had been meeting, 
and moved to Jerusalem, even though 
Jerusalem is on the fringe of the country. 
In 1950, the Knesset proclaimed Jerusa- 
lem Israel's capital. 

But it wasn’t quite. The Knesset hesi- 
tated to move the Foreign Ministry to 
Jerusalem lest foreign diplomats, abiding 
by the U.N. resolutions, refuse to follow. 
That would raise the question of Israel's 
legal right to take over the Holy City. 

Three months ago, Israel announced 
that its Foreign Ministry would move to 
Jerusalem “before winter.”’ The U.S. State 
Department, which always treats Israel 
with the greatest tenderness, especially 
in election years, demurred this time— 
in an aide-mémoire which both sides 
agreed to keep from the press. An Israel 
spokesman brazenly announced that the 
U.S. had in effect approved Jerusalem's 
status as capital of Israel. 

This was too much, even for the State 
Department, and even in an election year. 
It released the text of the aide-mémoire: 
“The Government of the United States 
continues to adhere to the policy that 
there should be a special international 
regime for Jerusalem . . . Consequently, 
the U.S. Government . . . has no present 
intentions of transferring the Ambassa- 
dor and his staff to Jerusalem.” Britain, 
France, Italy, Turkey and Australia an- 
nounced that, they felt the same way. 
Their objections disturbed but did not 
stop the Israelis. Last week, the Holy City 
resounded to the hammering of workmen 
putting up prefab huts to house Israel’s 
Foreign Ministry. 
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IRELAND 
Found & Lost 


Staring lonesomely at the tossing At- 
lantic from the rail of a Liberty ship, 
Medical Corpsman Frank Hayostek felt a 
small notion growing big inside him. Why 
not? said the notion. 

Frank went below to his bunk and 
wrote a note. “Dear Finder,” it said. “I 
am an American soldier . . . 21 years old 
. .. just a plain American of no wealth, 
but just enough to get along with. This 
is my third Christmas from home. . . 
God bless you.” He added his address— 
184 Iron Street, Johnstown, Pa.—stuffed 
the note into a small aspirin bottle, corked 
and taped it. Then he kissed it gently and 
tossed it into the sea. The small notion 
bobbed out of sight and, almost as soon, 
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Frank & BreDa 
They kissed the Blarney Stone. 


out of Frank Hayostek’s mind. It was 
Christmas night, 1945. 

Your Loving Friend. Eight months lat- 
er, a letter came to Frank Hayostek back 
home in Johnstown, Pa. “I have found 
your bottle and note,” the blue, slanting 
script told him. “I will just tell you the 
whole story. I live on a farm at the 
southwest coast of Ireland. On Friday, 
Aug. 23, 1946, I drove the cows to the 
fields beside the sea and then went for a 
walk on the strand called ‘The Beal.’ It 
is an inlet of Dingle Bay. 

“Well, my dog was running before me 
and I saw him stop and sniff something 
light on the sand, and then he went off in 
pursuit of sea gulls. I found the object was 
a brown bottle .. . The cork . . . crumpled 
in my fingers. How the note kept dry, 
nobody can understanf. Tt, must’ have 
been because you mentioned God’s name 
on it, and He brought it to safe harbor... 
I sat there on the beach and read it. 

“T thought at first I was dreaming. This 
is just a little common Irish village where 


nothing strange ever occurs, and this is 
something for the farmers to talk about 
while they cut the oats and bring the hay 
into the barn. Well, imagine, the bottle 
has been on the sea for eight months... 
Who knows where it has been? It may 
have traveled around the world. How did 
it escape being broken on the rocks? If 
you had only seen where I got it! It’s all 
a mess of rocks. The hand of Providence 
must surely have guided it. 

“Well, I hope to hear from you soon 
. . . You mention offering no reward to 
the finder of the bottle. Well, I ask no re- 
ward, as it was a very pleasant surprise. 
Wishing you very good luck, your loving 
friend, 

Breda O'Sullivan” 

Seven years and 70 letters passed. Breda, 
a country milkmaid in the County Kerry 
village of Lispole, a speck on the map not 
far from Tralee, wrote of raising a grey- 
hound, of playing a few parts on the 
stage at Killarney, of hoping some day 
to teach Frank the hornpipe. Frank, who 
was now an arc welder, wrote that he 
had sold his. 1941 automobile, cashed in 
his war bonds and was setting aside $80 
a month until he had enough for an air- 
plane trip to County Kerry. 

Your Good Pen Pal. Last week, with a 
round-trip ticket and $350 extra in his 
best suit, some nylons and a musical pow- 
der box in his valise, and reporters and 
photographers surrounding him, Frank 
Hayostek boarded a plane to fly to his 
blue-eyed colleen. 

Only an Orangeman, and a sour one at 
that, could resist such a beginning to an 
international romance. Frank and Breda 
met first in Tralee where, as the song 
says, the pale moon rises above the green 
mountain. While most of County Kerry 
(and a stomping herd of out-of-town 
newsmen) looked on, they spent a day 
touring the Killarney Lakes, several hours 
at the thatched cottage on the 15-acre 
O'Sullivan farm where Breda’s uncle 
dourly examined the visitor from Amer- 
ica and 24-year-old Breda stuffed him 
with tea and cakes specially made at the 
baker's in Dingle. 

Kerrymen were overjoyed to note that 
in no time, Frank and Breda were holding 
hands and smiling coyly at each other. 
But Frank and Breda, caught between ex- 
citement and embarrassment, kept County 
Kerry—and a good part of the world— 
waiting. “It’s in the hands of God,” com- 
mented Frank. “She’s very nice.” “After 
all,” added Breda with a blush, “we only 
met a few hours ago. Up to then, he was 
only a man in a bottle.” 

Inevitably, they went off to kiss the 
Blarney Stone together. But then, while 
hundreds of pencils, typewriters and tele- 
types poised to write the happy ending, 
they ended the suspense. 

“There is no romance and there will be 
no wedding,” saide Breda. “. . . We will 
remain good pen pals.” Said Frank: 
“That's right.” 

Somehow, it was as if the glass slipper 
in the Prince’s hand was too small for 
Cinderella. 
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GERMANY 
Tears & Laughter 


The most popular joke making the 
rounds last week in the land of Goethe 
and Krupp told of Konrad Adenauer, 
Chancellor of Germany, at prayer in his 
chapel. From the vaults below, he heard 
a German voice groaning: “Adenauer, 
Adenauer, save me.” The Chancellor 
crossed himself and dug downwards to- 
wards the voice. In a pit strewn with 
ruins he found Germania crucified, and 
stooped to draw out the nails clamping his 
nation’s feet to a cross made by the Allies. 
As the nails came loose, Germania sprang 
up, and with a mighty kick booted Ade- 
nauer out of the chapel. 

At this point, Germans laugh, 


AUSTRIA 
Fairies by Phone 


Not many bubbles still remain of the 
champagne that once was life in Vienna, 
but one surviving reminder is the tele- 
phone system. With a languorous turn of 
a dial finger, the Viennese can evoke by 
telephone the latest weather reports, foot- 
ball pool results, stock and commodity 
exchange quotations, train or bus sched- 
ules, a complete daily dinner menu with 
recipes, or a perfect A-tone for his violin, 

Last week the Austrian post office, 
administrator of the telephone system, 
proudly announced that the service would 
be expanded. Beginning Sept. 1, a lazy 
parent may dial A-o-60 and tune his child 
in on a complete five-minute bedtime 
fairy tale. Different story every night, too. 


Stink in the Creditanstalt+ 


Back in 1929 the collapse of Austria’s 
Creditanstalt, controlled by the Roth- 
schilds, did much to spark the worldwide 
depression. The bank served Hitler during 
the Anschluss and now, under state opera- 
tion, controls at least 609% of Austria’s 
economy. Now, as it was under Hitler, the 
Creditanstalt is run by Joseph Joham, the 
wealthiest and perhaps the most powerful 
man in Austria. 

Responsible for handling the vast bulk 
of the $900 million in ECA funds with 
which the U.S. has kept Austria alive since 
the war, Joham’s Creditanstalt built up a 
complex labyrinth of foreign holding and 
trading companies (including some in New 
York which were forced to return $1,000,- 
ooo in overcharges for ECA goods in 
1950, another listed as owned by Joham’s 
son in London, another in France half- 
owned by the son). Under Joham’s man- 
agement, the Creditanstalt struck large 
and questionable deals with Soviet and 
satellite traders, e.g., lard bought with 
ECA dollars from the U.S. was sold to 
Hungary for a 30% profit and, despite 
big profits shown in bank audits, provided 
not a cent of profit for the Austrian 
government. 

Suspicious of the Creditanstalt’s activ- 
ities, U.S. High Commissioner Walter 
Donnelly (now Ambassador to Bonn), 
made a point of snubbing Joham, excluded 
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him when he invited Austrians to meet 
Secretary of State Acheson in Vienna re- 
cently, and pressed unsuccessfully for his 
removal from the bank. But Austrian offi- 
cials did hire an American auditing firm, 
at $500 a day, for a year-long look at the 
books. They soon found a foreign-curren- 
cy employee who admitted engaging in 
illegal currency deals with people in Switz- 
erland. He implicated others. 

Last week, Austrian police arrested 
eight Direktors (department heads) of 
the Creditanstalt, including the chief of 
its ECA bureau, on charges involving 
“millions of dollars” of illicit currency 
deals. They hinted that some others also 
would be arrested. It remained to be seen 
what responsibility, if any, would be at- 
tached to Joseph Joham, who has prog- 
ressed so profitably through depression, 
Anschluss, war and chaotic peace. 


FRANCE 
Murder on a Holiday 


Except for a few peasant farmers and 
tourists, the foothills of the Maritime 
Alps north of Marseille are deserted and 
desolate. It is not country to be stumbling 
about in at night. So when 32-year-old 
Gustave Dominici, whose farmhouse over- 
looks the river Durance, heard shots some- 
time after midnight on Aug. 5, he turned 
over and went back to sleep. But as soon 
as it was daylight Dominici took a walk 
along the riverbank in the direction of a 
car he had seen parked by the road the 
evening before. Beside the river he stum- 
bled over the body of a small girl in 
pajamas, her skull shattered. Dominici 
sprinted toward the car. Under a plaid 
rug. among the roadside weeds, he found 
the body of a woman dressed in a kimona. 
Across the road, under an overturned 
camp cot, he found the bullet-pierced body 
of an elderly man in blue pajama pants, 











Tourists were already speeding along 
the road. Dominici stopped a passing 
cyclist and sent him for the gendarmerie 
in Forcalquier, seven miles aw ay. The cops 
failed at first to identify the dead: there 
were no passports or other papers. Then 
they found a child’s exercise book. On 
the cover was written: Name: Elizabeth 
Drummond Form III, Subject: Summer 
Holiday. Parent: Jack Drummond. 

Elizabeth's Diary. The dead man was 
Sir Jack Drummond, 61, famed British 
biochemist, who had devised Britain’s pal- 
ate-poor but vitamin-rich World War II 
diet of cabbage salads, carrots, grey wheat- 
en bread, potato pastry, and dried eggs. 
Scientific adviser to wartime Food Min- 
ister Lord Woolton he had developed an 
emergency meal for the bombed-out called 
blitz soup, and later a predigested food 
for starved survivors of Hitler's prison 
camps. A quiet, modest but convivial 
man, Sir Jack (he refused to be known 
by his correct Christian names John Ce- 
cil) had once collaborated with a govern- 
ment scientific worker in a book about 
English food, then married her. The child 
was their daughter, aged 10. The Drum- 
monds had left England late in July, mo- 
toring through France in their Hillman 
station wagon, sometimes staying at ho- 
tels, sometimes camping, as the hour or 
mood caught them. Wrote Elizabeth in 
her diary on July 29 “Papa is not con- 
tent. He says it is too cold to camp. 
Mama and I teamed against him. We 
won.’ Because Elizabeth wanted to see a 
bullfight, on the fatal night, the Drum- 
monds had doubled back towards Digne, 
where they remembered having seen one 
advertised, and on the way back camped 
beside the road. 

The Moon Was High. Surprised by the 
killer, Sir Jack, onetime college welter- 
weight boxer, had apparently resisted un- 
til two shots got him. Four bullets more 
accounted for Lady- Drummond. Eliza- 
beth, a witness of the murders, had fled 
toward the river, but the killer had over- 
taken her, clubbed her to death with the 
butt of his rifle. If money was his ob- 
jective, as it possibly was, the killer had 
overlooked 5,000 francs ($14) in Lady 
Drummond's handbag. In the river, police 
found the murder weapon: a U.S, Army 
Mi carbine. 

But gendarmes, flying squads, villagers 
and passing tourists, milling around the 
Drummond camp, had obliterated all 
possible clues. Footprint experts, finger- 
print experts and bloodhounds were un- 
able to pick up a lead, though Parisian 
headlines feared what the unsolved mur- 
der might do to French tourism. It seemed 
likely that the only record of the Drum- 
mond family’s last hours would remain 
Elizabeth's entry in her diary of the eve- 
ning before: “The moon is high and shin- 
ing. We are camping. I have just done 
something I always wanted to do. All 
alone I went swimming in the river—like 
in a movie or a dream! It was wonderful. 
So that they [her parents] would not 
notice, I put on my pajamas when I was 
still wet. It’s cold!” 
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your worries 


Helen Hayes, 

one of America’s most 
distinguished women, 
has this to say about 
a subject that’s 
widely discussed 


I suppose worry has played a big 
part in every actor’s life since the 
earliest days of the theatre. Even 
the most experienced “old troupers” 
tend to become uneasy as opening 
night gets nearer and nearer. 

Many theatre people go to quite 
elaborate extremes, making use of 
pet formulas, to keep this kind of 
worry out of their minds. I depend 
on hard work—keeping so busy that 
there is literally no time to fret over 
“everything going wrong.” 

Of course, a remedy like this is 
useful only against headache worries 
—more annoying than serious. 


“Doing” instead of “Stewing” 


But we all know far more serious 
worries—the kind that simply cannot 
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Helen Hayes, renowned actress and President of the Americ an National Theatre and Academy, 
is the eighth contributor in the series, “How To Cut Your Worries.” 


be pushed out of one’s mind by 
concentrating on work. Probably the 
worst of these concerns the possibility 
of a day arriving when we can no 
longer earn the money needed to 
take care of our dependents—or 
ourselves. Despite all the sleepless 
nights this problem causes, it is often 
the easiest to do something about. 

In the first place, life insurance 
has been with us for many years. It is 
available to almost everyone these 
days—and is designed to help us get 
rid of worries about future financial 
problems. Anyone who takes the 
time to consult a life insurance agent 
can often cut down most long-range 
money worries at one stroke. 

A personally tailored life insurance 
program gives us the greater peace of 
mind that’s so essential to happiness 


and success. —HELEN HAYES 


How Life Insurance 
helps cut down worries 


Life insurance is especially helpful in over- 
coming worry. A well-planned program of life 
insurance can help to increase your peace of 
mind by making sure you will have funds avail- 
able to meet specific problems when they arise. 

Why not discuss your particular situation with 
your Massachusetts Mutual agent? He’ll be glad 
to visit you in your home or office. Ask him to 
explain our exclusive “Design For Security” 
service which provides the dollars-and-cents an- 
swers to many of your personal financial prob- 
lems. You'll find our representatives have been 
especially trained to show you how to get the 
most from your life insurance... with a flexible 
program to meet your changing insurance needs, 

Providing life insurance programs of “planned 
flexibility” for people with many different kinds 
of problems has been our job for over 100 years. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
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COLOMBIA 
War Without End 


“Death has become commonplace in 
Colombia,” said a well-informed U.S. trav- 
eler returning from Bogota last week. ‘The 
words assassination and murder are ban- 
died about with no more emotion than we 
talk of beans, butter & bread.” 

He was talking about the bloody, mat- 
ter-of-fact, half-underground rural war 
that has raged for the past three years 
between Colombia’s Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The most cautious estimates 
of the men, women & children killed now 
run to 15,000; other estimates go as high 
@S 20,000 or even 50,000. 

In Mountain, In Plain. The struggle 
pits guerrillas of the out-of-power Liberal 
Party against the troops and military po- 
lice of the Conservative government. On 
the map, the guerrillas hold a third of the 
country, but their third, the rolling, grassy 
eastern /lanos, is thinly populated. In the 
Hanos, 5,006 irregulars commonly ambush 
and cut down invading government troops 
and steal their arms. The guerrillas them- 
selves are targets of futile bombing. 

Fighting has been reported recently in 
other areas around Riosucio, Puerto Ber- 
rio, and near Cali (see map), but most 
of rural, mountainous Colombia has felt 
such battling at one time or another since 
1949. The cities have escaped because big 
army garrisons control them. 

Inter-party warfare is not new to Co- 


lombia; in the rgth century her citizens 
fought some 70 civil wars, big & small. 
One of them cost 80,000 lives, another 
100,000. Colombians fight because each 
and every person, with rare exception, is 
emotionally given over to party loyalty 
as much as to national loyalty. Citizens 
are born Liberal or Conservative. 

From France, From Spain. Ideological 
distinctions, originally stemming from Lib- 
eral admiration of the French Revolution 
and from Conservative roots in monarchi- 
cal Spain, have become blurred. The most 
frequently mentioned issue nowadays is 
religious: Liberals are mildly anticlerical 
(although Colombia is 99.5% Catholic); 
Conservatives warmly embrace the church 
and its hierarchy. There is no clean eco- 
nomic cleavage between the parties, but 
industrialists, labor, white-collar classes 
tend to be Liberals, while landholders, 
many farmers and most priests are Con- 
servatives. Liberals, in the last contested 
election, polled 58% of the vote. 

Elaborate attempts have been made by 
statesmen from both parties to strike a 
truce—but they could not control the 
countryside partisans. More recently the 
Catholic Church, bulwarked by an appeal 
from Pius XII and parades displaying 
great fervor for peace, tried to halt the 
war but failed. Now the only limitation 
on the ferocity of the struggle seems to 
be the amount of arms the guerrillas can 
smuggle over the border or seize from 
dead policemen. 


Divided Célombia 


Barranquill 


Cartagen 





MEXICO 
Beef for the North 


On Sept. 1, the U.S. Government will 
lift its ban on the import of cattle and 
meat products from Mexico. The embar- 
go was imposed five years ago after foot- 
and-mouth disease broke out in Mexico 
and threatened to spread across the bor- 
der. About 500,000 head of cattle will be 
shipped north in the first year of renewed 
trade. At current prices that should be 
worth some $140 million to Mexico. 


CANADA 
Fifth-Term Landslide 


“God gave us Premier Manning,” said 
an Alberta farmwife, “and neither the 
Liberals, the CCF nor the devil can take 
him away from us.” Last week, with the 
devil presumably abstaining, Bible Teach- 
er Ernest C. Manning’s Social Credit ad- 
ministration was swept into power for the 
fifth time in a row. With counting almost 
completed, Manning’s forces held at least 
49 of the legislature’s 61 seats. 

Manning's victory had been expected; 
the only surprise was its size. One disgust- 
ed Liberal organizer summed up: “There 
just aren't any political trends in Alberta 
except the trend that a hell of a lot of 
Albertans want to stick with Manning.” 

There are two reasons for this, Man- 
ning, at 43 the nation’s youngest Premier, 
enjoys an unrivaled personal popularity, 
while his province is enjoying an unprece- 
dented boom. A slight (135 Ibs.), tee- 
totaling Baptist, Manning has won a wide 
following with his special blend of evan- 
gelism and politics. Said Edmonton Voter 
Jim Mclvor: “I’m no church man like 
the Premier, with his preaching and his 
radio church hour, but I’ve got faith in 
Manning.” So, too, have the big oil pro- 
ducers, who approve of Manning’s han- 
dling of Alberta’s rich oil and gas re- 
sources. The government holds 93% of 
the petroleum rights, distributes them 
fairly, siphons off just enough royalties to 
keep the province prosperous and indus- 
try encouraged. 


Uranium Rush 

The northern Saskatchewan wilderness, 
which once lured prospectors with a glit- 
tering promise of gold, was the scene of 
the world’s first big uranium rush last 
week. Officials opened up a field on the 
shore of Lake Athabaska, and hundreds 
of prospectors swarmed in to stake claims. 

The atomic-age treasure hunters in- 
cluded old hard-rock miners and rank am- 
ateurs; three of them were women. A $5 
license fee gave them the right to stake 
21 claims of almost 52 acres each. All of 
them dreamed of claiming an area of ra- 
dioactive pitchblende, and selling out for 
a fortune. But the man who struck it rich 
the first week was a canny storekeeper 
who sold the dreamers $4,000 worth of 
food and supplies in a single day. 
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THE ONLY 100,000-MILE RE-USABLE PROTECTION THATS BOTH BLOWOUT-SAFE AND PUNCTURE-SAFE ! 


SAFE AGAINST ALL 
BLOWOUTS ! 


When you are buying blowout and 
puncture protection, remember this! 


Only the LifeGuard double air-cham- 
ber principle gives you complete safety 
in every blowout! For no matter how 
big the blowout, the inner LifeGuard 
chamber still holds enough air to let 
you come toasafe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. In 17 years, we know of no 
case of failure of the LifeGuard prin- 
ciple in a blowout emergency! 


LIFEGUARD 
double air chamber 





Of course your smartest buy of all is a set of 
Goodyear tires equipped with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. No other tires give you the same 
comfort, safety and mileage as Goodyears. Re- 
member, more people ride on Goodyear tires 
v than on any other kind. 





SEALS ITS OWN 
PUNCTURES ! 


Why spoil a trip by having to change 
a punctured tire? This tube mends its 
own punctures. If a nail or other object 
penetrates the New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube, the puncture-sealant automat- 
ically fills the hole; seals the punc- 
ture without loss of air pressure. 


And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more than 
5 times longer than natural-rubber 
tubes. 













OUTLASTS 3 
OR MORE SETS 
OF TIRES ! 






COSTS LESS BECAUSE 


ITS RE-USABLE ! 


This is the only blowout and puncture 
protection that doesn’t wear out when 
your tires wear out. You can re-use 
these tubes in at least 3 sets of tires 
for 100,000 miles or more of blowout- 
safe, puncture-safe driving! Thus you 
save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


If your tires are still good, get this 
protection now for the price of the tubes 
alone. Just have your Goodyear dealer 
install a set of LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 





NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


EAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio 
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SUALLY, you can’t use “money- 
saving” and “advanced style” in 


the same sentence, But now 


now 
here’s Mercury proving that it can 
be done. 

You know it’s vears ahead in de- 
just by 
comparing it with the face-lifted last- 


sign just by looking at it 


year models you see around. And you 
know it’s eye-catching, just recalling 
how often you turned to see one, 
But what about economy? 

Remember— Mercury, with optional 
overdrive, beat them all in the Mobilgas 
Economy Run! 3 prizes in 3 years, 





twice the Sweepstakes prize winner 
against all other cars for the best ton- 
miles per gallon. That's proof ol 
economy. 

Don't forget that you're ahead 
money with a years-ahead car—be- 
cause it’s worth more at trade-in time. 

There’s just one thing left to do. 
And that's to try its prize-winning 
performance yourself. There’s an 
unbeatable Mercury waiting for your 
test at the nearest Mercury dealer's. 
What are you waiting for? 


MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


REALLY NEW 
NOT JUST '52— 


Future features wherever 
you look. For this is no 

“face-lift” 
ading as a new car. This 


masquer- 


one’s really new. Just ask for 
the keys and see for yourself. 


” Here's where it pays to be 





EYE AMERICA'S NO.1 STYLING STAR 


MERCURY 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


In Korea, Colonel Joseph W. Stilwell 
Jr., 40, son of the late General “Vinegar 
Joe,” took over as commander of the 23rd 
Regiment of the 2nd Infantry Division. 
In Korea, Captain Clifford D. Jolley, 
31, of Salt Lake City, shot down his fifth 
enemy plane to become America’s 18th 
jet ace of the war. In Tokyo, the Army 
announced that Brigadier General Hay- 
don L. Boatner, who restored order to the 
rebellious prisoner-of-war camp on Koje 
Islands, had been promoted to the rank 
of major general. In Washington, the Ma- 
rine Corps announced that Colonel Kath- 
erine A. Towle, 54, director of Women 
Marines, would retire next May to take 
over the job of dean of women at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

In Argentina last week the city of La 
Plata (pop. 200,000) was renamed Eva 
Perén. So will be all the streets and 
plazas throughout the country which hith- 
erto had borne the name of onetime Pres- 
ident Bartolomé Mitre. So will one school 
in every district, and all first-grade school- 
rooms in Buenos Aires Province. Many 
moppets henceforth will attend classes in 
the Eva Perén room of Eva Perén school 
of Eva Perén city. 

The worldwide campaign to raise a fund 
of $700,000 to maintain the Ayot St. 
Lawrence home of George Bernard Shaw 
as a memorial was called off after nine 
months of work produced about $2,500. 


In Chicago, where he started his pro- 
fessional climb to boxing fame 18 years 
ago, Old Heavyweight Champ Joe Louis 


announced that he had signed a contract 
to play the fight scenes himself in a bio- 
graphical movie which will star a profes- 
sional actor not yet selected. 

In its question & answer column, the 
Paris newspaper France Soir was asked: 
“Would you tell me what the American 
national anthem is and by whom com- 
posed and at what epoch?” The paper’s 
answer: “The American national anthem 
was composed at the end of the last cen- 
tury. by John Philip Sousa . . . was called 
The Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

Cinemactor Cary Grant confessed to a 
woman reporter in Manhattan: “At one 
time I had very little regard for woman- 
hood. As a matter of fact, it’s only re- 
cently that I have been able to accept 
women as friends. I had an enlightening, 
let’s say. I suddenly discovered that wom- 
en are born with great wisdom and sereni- 
ty ... Now I can appreciate why my 
exes divorced me. I was horrible, loath- 
some...” 

we 

Here & there, romance 
flowered: 

In London, it was announced that the 
Earl of Dalpeith, 28, a much-rumored 
favorite of Princess Margaret, would 
marry pretty Jane McNeill, daughter of a 
Hong Kong barrister, 

In Laredo, Texas, new love and disil- 
lusion met by chance over a cup of coffee 
at a drugstore counter. Nancy Oakes, 
whose former husband was acquitted of 
murdering her millionaire father in the 
Bahamas, was on her way to Mexico City 
with plans to marry Ernst Lyssard Hoyn- 
ingen Huene, a titled German student 
from Oberammergau. Next to her sat Anita 


faded and 





Associated Press 


BarBARA Hutton, Son (Lert) & REPORTERS 
"Good heavens, must | always be marrying?" 
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United Press 
MARIANNE O'BRIEN 
Cigarette money. 


Roddy-Eden, who was awarded a divorce 
and a $50,000 settlement after living with 
Tommy Manville for twelve days as his 
ninth wife. Said Nancy: “May I have the 
sugar?” Answered Anita: “Certainly.” 
Meanwhile, Tommy Manville had picked 
out wife No. 10: 24-year-old, blonde Cor- 
rine Daly from Brooklyn, who made the 
grade by trying to sell him her sailboat. 

In a Miami court, 30 minutes of legal 
business dissolved the six-year marriage 
of Richard J. Reynolds, 46-year-old to- 
bacco heir, and his flame-haired wife, Mar- 
ianne O’Brien, Reynolds, who gave his 
first wife a $3,000,000 settlement, settled 
this time for $2,000,000, which included 
$750,000 (tax free) for Marianne; $10,000 
a year for their two sons. The next day, 
on a private island off Georgia, Reynolds 
took his third wife, the former Mrs. Muriel 
Greenough of Toronto, a World War II 
war correspondent. Reynolds announced 
that they would fly to London early next 
month for the launching of his newest 
yacht and would start on a round-the- 
world honeymoon cruise. 

Barbara Hutton and her 16-year-old 
son Lance Haugwitz-Reventlow, who suf- 
fers from asthma and has been attending 
school in Arizona, flew to Honolulu for a 
vacation. At the airport they met a famil- 
iar barrier; reporters chasing down a ru- 
mor. Lance, whose titled Danish father 
still has his custody half the year, stood 
patiently on the sidelines to watch his ex- 
perienced mother in action as the report- 
ers closed in. Was she going to take her 
old friend, British-born Socialite David 
Pleydell-Bouverie, as her fifth husband? 
Said Barbara: “Good heavens, must I al- 
ways be marrying? . . . I read in the pa- 
pers that I am marrying the most ex- 
traordinary people.” 

In Portland, fresh from a fishing trip 
along Oregon’s McKenzie and Rogue Riv- 
ers, Herbert Hoover sat down to a 78th- 
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“Rosehill” —Lexington, Ky. 
Built in 1820. 
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| Kentucky Hospitality... 
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| birthday party with some 600 fellow en- 
gineers who hailed him as “the engineer 
of the century.” Sun-tanned and beaming, 
the ex-President replied, “I am always 
embarrassed by such introductions. They 
| are like cologne water. The fragrance is 
wonderful, but you mustn’t take them 
internally.” 
. . . 

On a downtown street in Rochester, 
N.Y., word spread that Dwight Eisen- 
hower was getting a shave in a nearby 
barbershop. A crowd gathered to gape, 
while the customer in the chair chuckled 
| and even posed for a picture. His name: 
Leo A. Mathews, a San Francisco busi- 
nessman who is a remarkable look-alike. 
Said Mathews: “This has been going on 
for ten years, and I enjoy it.” He has met 
Mrs, Eisenhower, but never the general. 

. . 6 

Among the ailing and convalescing: 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek flew from her 
temporary home in Formosa to Honolulu 
for treatment of neurodermatitis, a nerv- 
ous condition which causes severe itching. 
“Very tired and weak,” she retired to the 
home of her sister Mme. H. H. Kung 
until hospital accommodations could be 
arranged. The Duke of Windsor was re- 
covering in Montecatini, Italy, from a 
“slight attack of indigestion” diagnosed 
by his doctor as the result of “too many 
invitations in this heat.” He was ordered 
to limit his drinking to milk (with oc- 
casional mineral-water chasers) and his 
eating to meats and vegetables (thorough- 
ly boiled) and stewed fruit. Writer Betty 
(A Tree Grows in Brooklyn) Smith was 
in a hospital nursing 37 stitches in her 
face after an auto crash near Louisburg, 
N.C. Old New Dealer Paul Porter, now 
director of economic affairs for the MSA 
office in Paris, was reported “fine” after 
an emergency appendectomy which broke 
up a dinner party. Slant-eyed Actress 
Veronica Lake had to cancel a summer- 
theater engagement in Framingham, Mass, 
because of a slight virus infection. Mrs. 

Johnnie Ray, bride of the cry-baby singer, 

left her husband on tour and went to a 
| Buffalo hospital for a pneumonia cure. 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst Jr. 
was nursing a “moderate concussion” and 
a wrenched right shoulder after taking a 
header from his horse on a San Simeon 
bridle path. German Conductor Wilhelm 
FurtwaGngler was forced to cancel the rest 
of his Salzburg Music Festival appearances 
after a bout of pneumonia. Hollywood's 
talking mule Francis (see CrvemMA) was 
nursing bruised legs after her trailer jack- 
knifed in traffic in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Prince Gholam Reza Pahlevi, 29-year- 
old brother of the Shah of Iran and a 
first lieutenant in the armored section of 
the Iranian army, arrived in Manhattan 
bound for Fort Knox, Ky. and a 14-week 
course in U.S. armored tactics. 

<— ee « 

Yale University announced that its head 
football coach, 300-lb. former All Ameri- 
can Guard Herman Hickman had re- 
| signed. With a record of 16 victories, 
17 losses and two ties in the past four 











ciated Pres 


Leo A. MATHEWS 
He has enjoyed it for ten years. 


years of his Yale coaching career, Hick- 
man’s contract had nine years to run. His 
next job: a TV program sponsored by the 
General Cigar Company. 

At Stateville prison in Joliet, Ill, the 
warden said that Inmate Nathan Leopold, 
now a bald 48, who teamed with Richard 
Loeb in the brutal 1924 “thrill murder” 
of 14-year-old Bobby Franks, has been a 
“very good” prisoner. He works as an 
X-ray technician in the prison hospital. 
Through the prison school and corre- 
spondence courses, he has learned “about 
25 languages.’ Next New Year's Day he 
will be eligible for parole. His plans? 
Said the warden: “I don’t think he knows 
himself what he’d do if he ever gets out.” 





Associated Press 
NATHAN LEOPOLD 


In 28 years, 25 languages. 
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Do You Like Our Kind Of Life... 









“While few realize it, the future of our 
kind of life is involved in the kind of com- 
munications policies we have. All over the 
world, the avenues of communications are 
in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned 
system. We want to keep it that way.” 





— An official statement of June 4, 1949, 
by Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Chairman 
Senate Communications Subcommittee, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Committee, and Majority Leader. 












opay, America has the largest, most modern and 

most efficient independent telegraph system on 
earth—Western Union. It is still ‘‘free, private.” 
It can be “kept that way”—by your support. 


And it is to your own interest to keep it that way. 
Why? Because the first step of dictators is to get con- 
trol of public thought and action by seizing the com- 
munications systems, 

There is no danger that America’s great telegraph 
system will fall prey to state ownership so long as it 
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OR THIS? 













remains useful to the public, dynamic in growth and 
profitable to its thousands of private owners—most 
of them small, thrifty shareholders who believe in 
the American Way—the “free enterprise” way. 

Western Union in the past seven years alone has 
invested over $100,000,000 of private capital in new 
mechanized equipment. This step has greatly im- 
proved the speed, accuracy and dependability of tele- 
graphic communications in America. More than 
40,000 highly trained, courteous Western Union 
workers are ready to serve you in thousands of 
Western Union offices throughout the country. 


WESTERN UNION 
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Where was 











Manager last night?” 





He was at a meeting. 


The kind of meeting that many Traffic groups hold 


in various parts of the country to discuss Traffic problems. 


Chances are he does this often...always on his own time. 


Your Traffic Manager, like hundreds of others, 
attends many important Traffic meetings to dis- 
cuss shipping problems affecting your business. 


Traffic Has Many Functions 


You’ll find your Traffic Manager at regional 
and national Traffic conferences . . . and you’ll 
find him contributing his knowledge and expe- 
rience to help formulate policy on national 
transportation and many allied functions from 
damage claims to packaging ... warehousing to 
materials handling. And you’ll find, time and 
again, that this extra effort has a favorable 
effect on your profit picture. 


The Hidden Dividend in Traffic 


What about the last conference you had ... the 
one where you discussed ways to increase sales? 
Was your Traffic Department represented? 


Cc 


om 


Chances are it wasn’t. Yet, Traffic might give 
you some interesting ideas about rates, costs 
and shipping methods ... ideas from which sales 
might get an angle on opening up new territories 
in which competition can be met and sales made 
profitably. 


How about lower inventories for Purchasing? 
Faster, lower cost production in the plant? 
Traffic has a vital bearing on all these prob- 
lems. Why not consult your Traffic expert. You 
may find a hidden dividend you didn’t know 
you had. 


The Little Known Group of Men 


We put this story with this series of C & O ads 
because it’s just one more indication of how 
the Traffic Manager works to improve the over- 
all competitive position of his company ... how 
he tries to do more than you ask him to do. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of the great carriers of merchandise freight in the 
country, is vitally interested in any plan that will move more goods, more efficiently. That’s 
why we sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job. The 
Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 





MEDICINE 





What the Doctor Ordered 
(See Cover) 

Though foreign visitors might be sur- 
prised to hear it, U.S. drugstores also sell 
drugs. They sell quite a lot of drugs. More 
than twelve times every second—almost 
400 million times a year—some worried 
citizen peers down the length of one of the 
nation’s 50,000 drugstores—past the lunch 
counter, the toys, the plastic raincoats, the 
hair lotions and tooth powders—and final- 
ly catches sight of the little glass booth 
marked “Prescriptions.” To the pharma- 
cist in the booth he hands a slip of paper 
marked with the magical device, ‘R,”’ 
the name of a drug and a few cabalistic 
symbols squiggled in abbreviated Latin. A 
few minutes later, the customer walks out 
of the drugstore again, confident that 
he has been given just what the doctor 
ordered, 

That confidence, and the enormous in- 
crease in the nation’s prescription busi- 
ness (up 350% in the last ten years), 
reflect a revolution in U.S. medicine. In- 
stead of writing a shotgun formula re- 
quiring half a dozen ingredients,* a doctor 
can now prescribe a single-bullet remedy, 
neatly packaged in advance, its purity 
guaranteed by the maker. Two-thirds of 
the drugs most commonly prescribed to- 
day did not even exist 20 years ago. In 





* Literature’s most famous prescription was not 
up to U.S. pharmacopoeia standards: 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake... 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse, 


Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab... 
—Macbeth 





Wm. R. Frutchey 
RAHWAY PLANT 





place of the citrates and tartrates, the 
nux vomica and monkshood of an earlier 
day, the druggists’ rows of glass-stoppered 
bottles are now filled with one or another 
of the long line of new “wonder drugs”: 
the sulfas, the antibiotics, the hormones. 

Back from Mephistopheles. To a large 
extent, this revolution was brought about 
by the big drug manufacturers who pour 
out the wonder drugs from their assembly- 
line factories, translating the discoveries 
of the laboratory into jars on the drug- 
gists’ shelves. Only a generation ago, the 
drug industry was barely tolerated by 
“pure” researchers in science and medi- 
cine, who were apt to consider it as un- 
desirable an employer as Mephistopheles. 
Now that attitude has completely changed. 
For their part, as the essential middlemen 
of the medical revolution, the drugmakers 
have accepted the fact that they are in 
business for other people’s health. ‘““Medi- 
cine is for the patient,’ says Merck & 
Co.’s Chairman George W. Merck. “Medi- 
cine is for the people. It is not for the 
profits.” 

Chairman Merck’s own company is not 
quite the biggest U.S. manufacturer of 
“ethical” drugs.* Its 1951 sales of $120 
million (plus $10 million in Canada) were 
topped by Parke, Davis & Co.’s $138 
million. But Merck is one of the oldest 
(its roots go back to the Germany of 
1668), its main lines are the four new 
classes of drugs (vitamins, sulfas, anti- 





* In drug-trade lingo, “ethical’’ drugs are never 
advertised directly to the public, but always to 
doctors and druggists through professional and 
trade journals, and are usually sold only on pre- 
scription, “Proprietary” drugs are the old patent 
medicines gone respectable; no holds are barred 
in advertising them or pushing over-the-counter 
sales. 








biotics and hormones), and its products 
reach every corner of the U.S. and the 
work, 

Merck packages few drugs under its own 
name. But it supplies many other drug 
firms, which may simply package the 
Merck chemicals under their own labels or 
may use them in combination with their 
own products. So the chances are that any 
patient taking a prescription medicine 
today is getting something made, at least 
in part, by Merck. (Main exceptions 
three patented antibiotics.) And more than 
likely, when he sits down to breakfast, he 
is also getting bacon from a hog that grew 
faster because of Merck vitamins and anti- 
biotics in its feed, eggs from a hen pro- 
tected against disease by a Merck sulfa, 
and bread enriched with vitamin B; made 
by Merck. 

Pipes, Pipes, Pipes. The arsenal from 
which these new weapons come is as far 
removed from the apothecary’s pestle and 
mortar as penicillin is from a medicine 
man’s snake-oil elixir, In Merck’s four 
producing plants in the U.S. (Rahway, 
N.J., Danville, Pa., Elkton, Va. and South 
San Francisco), almost 2,000 chemical 
operators perform their mysteries in a 
weird, surrealistic jungle assembled by 
welders, riveters and pipe fitters. Rising 
from the floor, which may cover an acre 
or more, are the great boles of the chemi- 
cal forest: row on row of cylindrical 
stills and vats. Around and among them 
is a secondary growth of filters and crys- 
tallization tanks, their clusters broken by 
the stumps of centrifuges. Dangling like 
lianas from the upper branches are hun- 
dreds or thousands of pipes, from an inch 
to a foot in diameter, marked (usually at 
eye level) by a cluster of iron flowers— 
the handwheels of the valves. Everywhere 
there are pipes and more pipes. Like many 
another modern industry, the manufacture 
of the purest and most delicately con- 


MakInc VITAMIN A 
From a pipe-fitter's wonderland, a medical revolution. 
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structed drugs takes place in a 
fitter’s wonderland. 

If the plant makes chemical synthetics, 
the air is charged with the warning smell 
of organic solvents. No one smokes, for 
these vapors can form highly explosive 
mixtures. Maintenance men must use non- 
sparking tools, and usually a plant guard 
stands by them with an_ explosimeter, 
watching the dial to see that the organic 
vapor is not strong enough to make an 
explosive mixture. At the other end of the 
production line, workers must use rubber 
gloves fitted into the front of glass- 
enclosed cubicles to package sterile chemi- 
cals under germ-killing rays of ultra- 
violet light. 

In other plants, the work is done by 
microbes—billions of microscopic crea- 
tures, some found originally in the air 
(e.g., the mold which makes penicillin), 
some from the soil (for streptomycin and 
Biz). Selectively bred, like racehorses or 
showdogs, they do their work in steel-and- 
concrete temples, down each side of which 
are rows of huge 15,000-gallon vats. The 
air is sickly sweet from the smell of the 
broth on which the microbes batten. It 
is vibrant with the roar of rotary agitators 
which keep the microbes whirling around 
in the vats (they work best this way). 
There is the whoosh of compressed air 
forced into the broth (though the mi- 
crobes do not breathe, they would die 
without it). 

But producing just what the 
ordered takes more than miles of pipes 
and mountains of materials. It also takes 
the priceless catalysts of knowledge and 
character. Those ingredients are well com- 
pounded in the man who transformed 
Merck & Co. from a modest company 
making a conventional line of drugs and 
other chemicals into a flourishing med- 
ical pioneer. He is Merck’s Chairman 
George Wilhelm Herman Emanuel Merck 


pipe- 


doctor 
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PACKAGING CORTISONE 


From all-out research, four new frontiers. 


(‘Named after all my uncles, who had to 
give me silver presents for ten years’). 

The Sign of the Angel. When Friedrich 
Jacob Merck took over a pharmacy called 
the Engelapotheke (“Angel Drugstore”) 
in the Hessian town of Darmstadt 2 
years ago, chemistry was just emerging 
from the shadows of alchemy. In 1827, 
the Merck firm started manufacturing; in 
the next 4o years it achieved the first 
commercial production of morphine, co- 
deine and cocaine. By 1891 the company 
was selling so many of its products in 
North America that a son of the house, 
24-year-old George Merck, was sent over 
to take a closer look at the market. 

George Merck liked the country so 
much that he settled in Manhattan. He 
was quick to see the immense oppor- 
tunities for technical industry in this 
new nation, growing up behind its protec- 
tive-tariff walls. His U.S. partnership of 
Merck & Co. bought 150 acres at Rahway, 
N.J. In 1903 the plant began making 
much the same line of chemicals and 
medicinals as its parent firm was making 
on the other side of the tariff wall. 

George Merck had already started the 
family which was to carry on the U.S. 
business. He settled with his wife (from a 
Darmstadt family) in Llewellyn Park, 
N.J., within a stone’s throw of Thomas 
Alva Edison’s home and laboratory. In 
1894 his first child (of five) and only 
son, George, was born. 

Young George Merck grew up in the 
pleasant country demesne of Llewellyn 
Park, spent his summers sailing in his 
father’s naphtha launch on Lake Hopat- 
cong, traveling abroad or around the U.S. 
In the Harvard class of 1915, Merck fin- 
ished his B.A. work a year early, and 
planned to go to Germany for a doctorate 
in chemistry. World War I prevented 
that. His father said: “Come on into the 
shop. The war will be over in a few 












months and then you can go and get your 
degree.” But as Merck says: “I never did, 
and I'm still in the shop.” 

In the postwar company, young George 
Merck moved rapidly up to the presi- 
dency (1925). His father, only 59, died a 
year later, and left his 32-year-old son on 
his own. And so, after a 
severance from the Darmstadt firm, was 
the reorganized U.S. company. 

The time had come for expansion. 
Merck & Co. concluded that the way for 
the U.S. drug industry to expand was 
through all-out research. It was a proud 
day for Merck in 1933 when the company’s 
new and enlarged labs (part for pure re- 
search, part for applied) were dedicated. 
It was the right time for labs. Resear¢h 
chemists were already opening four new 
medical frontiers, and Merck has been 
among the first to cross all of them: 

Vitamins. In 1934, Merck’s head of 
research, Dr. Randolph Major, got a call 
from Biochemist Robert Runnells Wil- 
liams. Said Williams: “I’ve isolated a 
minute quantity of B,.” Would Merck be 
interested in supplying him with more of 
the natural substance, helping to establish 
its molecular structure, and maybe trying 
to synthesize it? 

Major was interested. For more than a 
year, tons of rice bran poured into one 
end of the Merck plant in Rahway and 
fractions of an ounce of B, trickled out 
at the other end. Williams and the Merck- 
men tackled the job of synthesis, and in 
1936 succeeded in making B; easily and 
cheaply from simple organic compounds. 
Merck went into big-scale production. 
Result: medicine at last had a weapon to 
vanquish _ beri-beri. 

Suddenly the chemical woods were full 
of vitamins: vitamin A for healthy eyes; 
(Bz) and nicotinic acid (nia- 
cin) to prevent pellagra; ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C) to prevent Merck 
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war-enforced 


riboflavin 


scurvy. 














produced all these and many more. In no 
time, U.S. drugstores were selling vita- 
mins in all doses and combinations. The 
Government encouraged the makers of 
processed foods, from which vitamins 
have been taken out, to enrich them by 
putting the vitamins back. Merck now 
supplies tons of vitamins a year to enrich 
the nation’s impoverished bread, mar- 
garine and breakfast cereals. 

In the whole field of vitamins, Merck's 
greatest triumph, by far, is its most re- 
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form: the ruby-colored crystals of vita- 
min By, essential to growth and the 
most powerful medicinal substance known 
in nature. One thirty-millionth of an 
ounce a day is enough for a healthy man’s 
I blood-making factory; one three-millionth 
PY checks pernicious anemia. 

NI Sulfas. By the time the vitamin fron- 
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fa res 0 hy Marc ch 3 tier was thickly settled, another frontier 
| ne mi through t | was being opened. In 1935 the French 
i g Nov World Airlines broke the secret of a new German drug 
} FY Lagent oF call Trans ‘ % and published it: a simple substance de- 
See your trove © 8 | rived from coal tar would kill the strepto- 


coccus germs that often caused fatal in- 
SD fections. The drug was Prontosil; from 
— it came sulfanilamide, first of the mod- 
ern “wonder drugs” and first of a long 
: line of sulfas. Other companies were the 

wage first to find high-powered, patentable vari- 


— ' ants. like sulfamerazine, sulfadiazine, 
= 3 sulfathiazole and sulfaguanidine. Merck 
AcRosS THE U.S. AND overseas... FLY 3 chemists got what looked like a dud: sul- 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES J) faquinoxaline. Never proved safe for hu- 
TWA = TVA = WA = WA = TWA = TWA = TWA TWA = man use, it might have been shelved. Then 


animal tests showed that sulfaquinoxa- 

line is wonderful for protecting chickens 
against coccidiosis, a deadly parasitic dis- 
ease. By now, the sulfas have been largely 
superseded by newer and better drugs 
(mainly antibiotics) for humans, but so 
far nobody has found anything better than 
Merck’s sulfa for sick chicks. 

Antibiotics. After the sulfas came the 
antibiotics, No drug was ever launched 
with more drama than the first and great- 
est of these—penicillin. As the story is 
usually told in the drug trade, Merck & 
Co.» missed out on penicillin in the early 
stages because it concentrated too hard 
on trying to find a way to synthesize it 
and got left behind. George Merck ex- 
plains it differently: “The Government 
asked us to put up a plant, but insisted 
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Always DEPENDABLE: The sun shines 360 days per that Merck apply for Government money 

Whether full-bodied or light-bodied, genuine year in Jamaica, yet summer to finance it, I said ‘No, that would make 

| Jamaica Rum is most delicious for rum cock- temperatures above 85° are rare. it look as if we were lobbying. We won't 
tails, planter’s punch, old-fashioned, collins, Ideal year-round climate. do it. 


rum sour, cup, or unmixed as a liqueur. Other companies did, and got into peni- 


| | REDUCED RATES UNTIL cillin faster. But Merck got a head start 
amaica DECEMBER via all airlines with the next antibiotic, streptomycin. 
and at Jamaica’s hotels. World- When Rutgers’ Dr. Selman Waksman 


famed sea bathing, pools, 
riding, golf, tennis, deepsea 
fishing, river-rafting, superb 
unspoiled scenic beauty. For 
free color folder, SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT, or write: 


found that his beloved soil bacteria had 
made something that killed many germs 
which penicillin did not affect, he took 
the culture to Rahway. Though half a 
dozen companies are making streptomycin 
today, the best guess is that Merck mi- 


is always of finest quality dis- 
tilled by Jamaica method used 
since 1661. 


JAMAICA COCKTAIL 


1 jigger genuine Jamaica Rum, 


% jigger dry Vermouth, plent = 
6 jigger dry m . plenty ce 
of cracked ice, stir well. es 








Jamaica Tourist Board crobes, in their own temple of vats at 

THE SUGAR MFRS. ASSN. (of Jamaica) Dept. M-10A, 551 Fifth Ave., Elkton, Va., make 40% 0} the U.S. output. 
Lid.; Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.| New York 17, New York; Hormones. Then came cortisone. In 
sepapeaeiig iain 1632 du Pont Bldg., Miami 32 1935, a biochemist at the Mayo Clinic, 





Edward Calvin Kendall, had isolated a 
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Oldsmobile Ninety-EBight Convertible. A General Motors Product *Hydra-Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering, Autronic- Eye, 
white sidewall tires optional at extra cost, Equipment, accessories, 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 


This is the climax of the “classic” idea in 

motor cars! This is the car that brings the 

“ultra-long look” to the convertible field " " 

the Oldsmobile Ninety-Fight! Here, for you, is ROCKET 

anew measure of grace and glamor and low- 

poised beauty in an automobile. Interiors are 
t the richest in Oldsmobile history—luxurious 

leather over deep-foam rubber, sparkling 

new trim, beautiful new color combinations! 

Above all, this is a “Rocket” Engine car 
powered by Oldsmobile’s famous new 160- . . 
horsepower engine! Paired with new Hydra- “Winety—-Eight 
Matic Super Drive*, the “Rocket” brings 

you a thrilling new kind of action. GM 

Hydraulic Steering* and the exciting new 


Autronic-Eye* make driving easier and safer 
than ever! Drive tomorrow's classic—today! 
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Georce Merck I 
From Darmstadt to Rahway. 


hormone similar to those produced by the 
adrenal glands. But its extraction was 
painfully complicated; in seven years 
Kendall could produce only 40 or 50 
grams from 120 tons of adrenal glands of 
cattle. Merck chemists completed the syn- 
thesis Kendall had begun. Then Merck 
took on the job of producing enough of 
the hormone for physicians to test. Merck 
went all out in what Kendall calls “the 
most complicated chemical processes ever 
carried out in a commercial laboratory on 
a production scale.” 

On April 20, 1949, the Mayo Clinic’s 
Dr. Philip Hench made his first report 
on the Merck product, and a new era in 
medicine opened. Kendall and Hench 
shared a Nobel Prize for their part in the 
work: for the first time in his long rheu- 
matic history, man could practically elimi- 
nate the symptoms of rheumatoid arthritis. 

The public, tirelessly hoping for a pan- 
acea, suffers an emotional let-down as 
each new wonder drug in turn proves to 
have its limitations. Cortisone, which was 
hailed at first (by laymen) as the cure 
for arthritis, is the latest exciting disap- 
pointment. Since the first chorus of en- 
thusiasm, doctors have learned to handle 
cortisone warily. It cannot be given to 
any patients for more than a few weeks 
or months without the risk of causing 
other disorders. It will be years before the 
medical profession knows just how corti- 
sone can best be used. But Merckmen 
know that cortisone, like its predecessors, 
is not a goal but a direction marker; they 
know the road is long, but they believe 
they are on the right road. 

The demand for cortisone, as a treat- 
ment if not a cure, is already tremendous. 
In the Danville plant every few days (just 
how often is a Merck secret), chemical 
operators pour 1,500 lbs. of glistening 
white crystalline bile acid ($37,500 worth 
at quoted prices) into a 1,000-gallon still. 
In the still are hundreds of gallons of a 
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solvent liquid with which the bile acid 
goes through its first reaction in its long, 
tedious process toward cortisone. Within 
hours this reaction is complete and a pre- 
cipitant is added, causing Intermediate 
Compound No. 1 to separate from the 
solution as a white powder. 

From then on, through miles of pipes 
and batteries of stills and filters, this in- 
termediate and its successors are dissolved 
and crystallized out, redissolved and re- 
precipitated, filtered and centrifuged, cata- 
lyzed and concentrated, evaporated and 
distilled, boiled and chilled below zero. 
These processes go on around the clock, 
and the bile acid gets no Sundays off. 

Months after the charging of the first 
still, an operator opens the last centrifuge 
(like a housewife’s spin-dryer) at the far 
end of the 100,000-sq. ft. production area. 
A label on the wall proclaims: “KE Pure” 
(KE is Merck’s intramural abbreviation 
for cortisone). The bottom and sides of 
the centrifuge are thickly coated with a 
clammy white powder. From the looks of 
it, it might be talcum or aspirin. But it 
is far more precious: 35 lbs. of KE pure 
is enough to make 635,000 tablets of 25 
milligrams each, enough to supply more 
than 300,000 patients for a day on aver- 
age doses. 

This week the first cortisone from the 
Danville production line, now pressed into 
tablets and packed 4o to a bottle, was 
shipped out. And after cortisone, there 
would soon be hydrocortisone, latest and 
most potent of this group of hormones. 
A team of Merck chemists synthesized it 
after others had thrown up their hands 
and declared the job impossible. It is as 
good as cortisone in many ways, better in 
some. Whatever its final place in medi- 
cine, there can be no question of its 
eventual value in probing the secrets of 
the human body. 

What lies in the still more distant fu- 
ture for Merck & Co.? One of the most 
forward-looking experiments now under 
way at Merck is designed to measure 
fatigue. A laboratory rat is placed in a 
tank of water, and with each stroke of a 
foreleg, he sets off a series of complex 
electronic devices to record his accelera- 
tion. From this, Merck scientists hope to 
learn more about muscular fatigue in gen- 
eral, and how it can be influenced by 
hormones. Beyond that, neither George 
Merck nor his 425 scientific and medical 
researchers can tell, and probably they 
would not if they could. 

Public Trust. At 58, George Merck 
looks like the priceless catalyst in this 
whole process that he is. A blond, blue- 
eyed giant (6 ft. 5 in.) with an easy smile 
and an exuberant capacity for work (he 
spends his days, he says, “half at the New 
York office, half at Rahway, and half at 
home”), he takes his company’s role and 
reputation with dedicated seriousness. 
When Merck researchers find a new prod- 
uct, the company gets it.on the market 
as fast as it can, then lowers the price as 
fast as production will allow. Within a 
year after Merck first produced cortisone, 
and before any other competitors were in 
the field, Merck had sliced its price from 
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The Till Tells the Tale! 


This was 43.1% of all grocery advertising 
placed in Chicago daily newspapers. How- 
ever, this is nothing new. National food man- 
ufacturers and retail grocers year after year, 
as far back as the records go, place the pre- 
ponderance of their food advertising in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily News 
Publishes More Grocery Advertising 
Than Any Other Chicago Paper 
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SOURCE: Media Records, Inc. 
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THe MERcCKS (WITH DAUGHTER JUDITH) IN VERMONT 
"There's always serendipity." 


‘fi th 


200 to $so a gram. It is now down to 
16 wholesale. 

Merck sets his own public responsibili- 
ties as high as his company’s. Before 
World War II, he served (unpaid) on the 
Munitions Board’s Chemical Advisory 
Committee. At the height of the war, he 
also directed all the Government's sprawl- 
ing research on biological warfare (for 
which he was later awarded the Medal for 
Merit). Merck still makes frequent trips 
to Washington as a consultant to Defense 
Secretary Lovett. His public-duty com- 
mitments range from his local zoning 
board, his local hospital and state cham- 
ber of commerce, to the executive council 
of the American Cancer Society and the 
board of visitors of the chemistry and 
biology departments at Harvard. He was 
an early Eisenhower backer and a former 
state treasurer for the New Jersey G.O.P. 

But Merck’s main interest is st’ll in 
guiding Merck & Co. Because he regards 
his company as something in the nature 
of a public trust, many of Merck's di- 
rectors are representatives of the public 
(among them, Dr. Vannevar Bush, war- 
time head of the nation’s research and de- 
velopment program ). Says George Merck: 
“T firmly believe that management should 
not be in control of the board in a public 
company, owned by the public and in 
public service.” But George Merck him- 
self has long provided the driving force 
of Merck & Co. “To get continuity in a 
company,” he says, “you have to have 
direction from generation to generation.” 
One of the strengths of the Merck name 
is that its reputation stretches back 
through almost three centuries without a 
break. 

The Three Princes. Last week aft- 
er a hurried trip to Washington, George 
Merck was off to his mountain-top hide- 
away, Wind Gap Farm, in Rupert, Vt. 
The 120-acre West Orange estate, Eagle- 
ridge Farm, where his gardener raises 


orchids in a $100,000 greenhouse, is too 
close to Rahway and New York City for 
leisure. In the Green Mountains with his 
tall, handsome, silver-haired second wife 
(the former Serena Stevens), he enter- 
tains such literary friends as Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, John A. Kouwenhoven 
and John P. Marquand, a Harvard class- 
mate. Here, too, the family tries to get 
together: two sons (by his first marriage), 
George (34) and Albert (32), who are 
learning the family business in Rahway; 
eldest daughter Serena (“Bambi”), 24; 
son John, 22; and Judith, 19, who hopes, 
when school opens, to take up one of her 
father’s interests: conservation. 

Conservation is in the Wind Gap air. 
Merck climbs into his jeep and sets out 
for a jolting ride over the 2,000 rugged 
Vermont acres which he is trying to bring 
back, after a century of neglect, into effi- 
cient use as useful farm and forest land. 
He has supervised the planting of go,- 
ooo evergreens, and would rather swing 
a brush hook to clear the undergrowth 
than play golf (“I get too mad at it”) 
or even tennis (“The only game I seem 
to get better at”). 

Sitting around his red & white “farm- 
house,” George Merck has one of his rare 
chances to philosophize at leisure. Of one 
thing he is confident: there is more of the 
unknown ahead than the scientists have 
left behind. And there is nothing George 
Merck enjoys more than the thought of 
unexpected adventures in the offing. “For 
one thing,” he says, “there’s always ser- 
endipity. Remember the story of the 
Three Princes of Serendip* who went out 
looking for treasure? They didn’t find 
what they were looking for, but they kept 
finding other things just as valuable. 
That’s serendipity, and our business is 
full of it.” 


An old Arab tale which inspired Horace Wal- 
pole to add a word to the language in 1754 
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A Ring for Carolyn 


Carolyn Bigham, 19, was just out of 
high school when she suffered an attack 
of meningococcic meningitis—an inflam- 
mation of the covering of the brain and 
spinal cord. The disease left her memory 
so clouded that she could remember al- 
most nothing of her life. She had to start 
school all over again in Charlotte, N.C., 
beginning with the first grade, until final- 
ly she could remember enough to gradu- 
ate from high school again (Time, July 
9g, 1951}. 

During her recovery, Carolyn received 
hundreds of letters and get-well cards 
from sympathetic Americans. Among 
them was a card and a handkerchief from 
Gwyn Glenn Daniel, 21, an Ardmore 
Okla. service-station operator who had 
read about Carolyn in the papers. Soon 
they were corresponding regularly, ex- 
changing gifts and photographs. Last 
spring they met face to face. Said Caro- 
lyn: “I had a feeling he would send a ring. 
I knew I was in love with him.” Sure 
enough, Gwyn sent the ring. Last week 
ifter a ceremony in a country church near 
Charlotte they set off on a honeymoon. 

In Los Angeles last week, another mem- 
ory patient was traveling an even more 
difficult road. Melvin Eugene Hewitt, 28, 
injured in a barroom brawl last year, was 
saved by a quick-thinking doctor who 
massaged Hewitt’s “still” heart for 15 
minutes. But he may never recover from 
the brain damage he suffered. Now living 
at home with his mother—he has a two- 
year-old daughter, is separated from his 
wife—Hewitt lives the life of a dull, 14- 
year-old boy. Unable to remember events 
of the present for more than a fleeting mo- 
ment, he watches boxing on TV (“That's 
what I want to do when I grow up”), 
reads, plays the harmonica and guitar, 
helps a little with the household chores. 
Doctors offer little hope for further im- 
provement. But, says his confident moth- 
er, Mrs. Mabel K. Werrett: “Love can 
do a lot, you know.” 


Ass 
THe Gwyn DANIELS 
She had a feeling. 
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Save happy summer days with Kodaks 


finest personal movie camera 


Perfect season for gorgeous color movies—and 
here’s the camera that makes them more satisfying 
than ever before. Big 16mm. movies in sparkling 
color or crisp black-and-white . . . indoors or 
out... night or day . . . they’re yours 

with the brilliant new “Royal.” 
At your Kodak dealer’s . . . 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 















Magazine loading; makes single- 
frame and slow-motion shots, too. 
Accepts telephoto lenses. With 
superb Ektar //1.9 Lens, $176.25. 
( r Kodak movie cameras from 
$43.30.) Prices include Federal 
Tax and are subject to change 
without notice. 
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FRICK AIR CONDITIONING SERVES CHICAGO 
INSURANCE BUILDING 


The seven-story building of the United Insurance Company is cooled in 
summer with three NEW "ECLIPSE" compressors delivering 150 tons of 
refrigeration. 

"We are very pleased with the entire system,” says an official of the 
Company. Installation by Midwest Engineering & Equipment Co., Frick 
Sales Representatives in Chicago. 

For dependable air conditioning, ice making, quick-freezing or refrig- 
eration service, see your nearest Frick Branch Office or Distributor. 


Le use 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
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DUST STORMS THAT START AT SEA! When 
high winds whip up ocean spray they become 
laden with salt particles. In one storm in 1839, 
the wind carried enough salt dust to encrust 
trees 140 miles inland. 





AIR SCRUBBED CLEAN IN BATHTUB OF OIL! 
Air-Maze oil-bath air filters literally “scrub” 
dirt out of engine intake air in a pool of oil. 
Result: less engine wear from abrasive dust 
and grit. 





BUSY ENGINE NEEDS A BREATHER! Internal 
combustion engine crankeases have to 
“breathe.” Air-Maze breather filters let fresh, 
clean air in—keep damaging dirt out. Wide 
range of sizes. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ReQAZ 


Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 
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LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 
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RADIO & TELEVISION 





Dumping in Denver 


Television hit Denver faster than any- 
one expected—and there was a_ wild 
scramble for sets. Station KFEL-TV, not 
expected to go on the air until the end of 
summer, began telecasting last month, 
just one week after its temporary permit 
was granted by the FCC. 

Truckloads of sets arrived from Los 
Angeles and Chicago; freight carfuls came 
from New York. Every vacant store in 
town became a TV outlet; even one 
funeral home began taking orders and 
promising quick delivery. Only last week 
did Denverites catch on that their city 
was becoming a dumping ground for stuff 
no other Americans would take. 

Denver’s new Better Business Bureau 
went into action. Wholesalers cooperated 
in the fight against shoddy merchandise. 
Manufacturers urged people to wait pa- 
tiently for 1953 models. Said one TV 
executive wearily: “It’s Denver now, but 
we'll have it all over again in Portland, 
Spokane and El Paso.” 


Strongest Station 

The world’s most powerful TV station 
began telecasting last week from Hunting- 
ton, W.Va. WSAZ, the only transmitter in 
the state, had already pioneered by build- 
ing its own microwave relay stations to 
link up with the coaxial cable at Cincin- 
nati. It boosted its power to 84,000 watts 
by installing a 25-kilowatt amplifier and a 
special antenna with a “gain” of approxi- 
mately 3.4 times that number. Phone calls 
and telegrams showed that the TV image 
is being received in towns nearly 120 miles 
away. The station estimates an increase 
of 30,000 square miles in its reception 
area, plus some 100,000 new families who 
are now potential set buyers. 


Go In to Win! 


“Contest gold has all the lure of pirate 
gold” is a favorite maxim of Wilmer S. 
Shepherd, founder of the Shepherd Corre- 
spondence School of Contest Technique 
(“the Harvard of contest schools”) in 
Philadelphia. Last week, Wilmer Shepherd 
was bubbling with pride because one of 
his students, Mrs. Beatrice A. Zimmer of 
Modesto, Calif. had won nylons for life 
in the Sachet Nylon last-line contest. 
He claims that in 21 years his students, 
mostly housewives, have won—through ra- 
dio & TV, magazines, ete——more than 
40,000 prizes valued at $3,000,000. 

The $36 Shepherd course consists of 
75 highly charged, evangelical lessons 
(“Go in to win and, to win, go in!”), 
Lesson Six (“The Big Secret at Last’’) 
tells students to relax and “start putting 
words on paper. Start with the first word 
that pops into your mind relating to the 
product. This word will suggest another 
word. Simply jot them down as they come 
to you—and keep writing!” Lesson Seven 
(“Super-Speedway to Stardom”) says: 
“You must select the words that are to be 
spun into phrases and the phrases to be 


spun into entries. You must separate the 
gold from the copper coins.” By Lesson 
Twelve, students are being coached in 
such dark mysteries as the use of the 
“Mystic Three.” Says Shepherd: “Even 
Julius Caesar used a Mystic Three verb 
cluster when he uttered his famous words: 
‘I came, I saw, I conquered!’ ” 

Wilmer Shepherd prefers to deal only 
with what he calls “creative” contests, 
i.e., slogans, new names, jingles. He won 
his first contest ($5 and all the ice cream 
he could eat) at the age of 12. He didn’t 
enter another until he lost his job in 1930 
and needed money. He quickly won a 
Ford, $1,000 in cash and $4,000 in mer- 
chandise. Today, his 1,400 students and a 
bimonthly contest newsletter gross him 
more than $75,000 a year. 


G.O.P. on Top 


Republicans had a victory in New York 
City, a Democratic stronghold. Research- 
ers of Pulse, Inc. last week reported that 
the Republican Convention had average 
New York City ratings of 43% a night 
compared with only 32% for the Demo- 
cratic Convention. Pulse suggested three 
explanations for the flop: 1) a long heat 
wave that kept people out of doors, 2) 
baseball competition, 3) the fact that the 
Republican Convention came first. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, August 
15. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 


Football (Fri. 9:30 p.m., Mutual). Col- 
lege All-Stars v. Los Angeles Rams, 

NBC Summer Symphony (Sat. 6:30 
p-m., NBC). The first U.S. performance 
of Luigi Dallapiccola’s Concerto for Piano 
and Chamber Orchestra. 

Theater of the Air (Sat. 8:30 p.m., 
Mutual). Jessica Tandy in Vanity Fair. 

The Asia Story (Sun. noon, CBS). A 
new show dedicated to the Far East. First 
guest: India’s Ambassador B. R. Sen. 

Playhouse on Broadway (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., CBS). Melvyn Douglas in Petticoat 
Fever. 

Best Plays (Sun. 8:30 p.m., NBC). 
The Philadelphia Story, with Myron Mc- 
Cormick, Betty Furness, Joan Alexander. 

Horatio Hornblower (Mon. 8 p.m., 
CBS). A new series, starring Michael Red- 
grave, based on C. S. Forester’s hero. 


TELEVISION 


Playhouse of Stars (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS). 
John Beal in Double Exposure. 

All Star Summer Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., 
NBC). With Bert Wheeler, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Grace Hartman. 

Robert Montgomery Presents (Mon. 
9:30 p.m., NBC). Stand-in Bride, with 
Vaughn Taylor, Margaret Hayes. 

Westinghouse Summer Theater (Mon. 
10 p.m., CBS). Reinhold Schunzel in One 
in a Million. 

Suspense (Tues. 9:30 p.m., CBS). Ar- 
lene Francis in Her Last Adventure. 
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for the look of luxury... the feel of luxury ...lucury itself 
wpoholstery 


for your car... your office... your home 
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A room in which you have used Genuine Leather for its decoration and 

upholstery has the look of luxury . . . of good taste . . . is an invitation to be at ease. 

So with an office . . . decorated and upholstered in Genuine Leather, for it 

bespeaks assurance, a pride in product or service. And your car... upholstered in 

Genuine Leather . . . yields to none other for smartness and sound value. 

Genuine Leather alone confers all this luxury .. . these advantages . . . so when next , you buy fine furniture .. . decorate 
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. replace your present car 
.«. specify Genuine Leather 
and enjoy its exciting, 


fashion-right colors, 
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its interesting textures and 
finishes, its durability 


and distinction. 


We shall be glad to send you 
the name of your nearest dealer 
in fine leather-upholstered fur- 
niture .. . or the names of auto- 
mobile makers who will supply, 
on request, leather in closed 


cars as well as convertibles. 


You are alert to extra value 
= when you choose 


» Genuine Upholstery Leather 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
-.. SERVING AMERICA 


You ore always close to Cont 
nental Can with its 65 plants i 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, |7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 











____THEY’VE NEVER SEEN A COW 
but now they drink fresh whole milk 





“fa ands where cows don’t thrive, fresh whole milk has always been 
a scarte-asticle. When obtainable at all, it’s expensive because it’s had 
to be shippedim by air, under refrigeration. 

ey 


What's been needed is a way to take whole milk, just as it comes 
from the cow, and can it so as to preserve the fresh milk quality and 
flavor for weeks or months without refrigeration. 


On the basis of the experience that Continental scientists had accu- 
mulated in milk processing, they were asked to assist in the operation 
of a pilot milk-canning plant at the spotless “milking parlor” of a cus- 
tomer. Drawing upon accumulated knowledge, these Continental 


scientists helped develop a method of canning whole milk that was a 





success from every standpoint. These results led to the construction of 
the first full-sealé whole-milk canning plant. This plant already has 


passed its first year of successful operation. 


This new ¢anned milk which stays fresh for months at room tem- 
peratures is fgw being shipped to Alaska and South America, and to 
Army and Navy Installations overseas. Its success is another example 
of how Gorttinental scientists—by solving problems of processing and 


Mea packing help food producers improve the diet of millions of people. 
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CONTINENTAL (CC, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK 








94.4 PROOF + 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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Anti-Homusicku 


In a classroom at little Claremont 
(Calif.) College one morning last week, a 
professor solemnly stood up before his 
class, threw his coat over his arm and, 
pretending to be a waiter, started handing 
out menus. The professor was not trying 
to be funny. Nor did his students laugh, 
for they were taking up a highly serious 
matter: how to order an American lunch. 

Such scenes were taking place last week 
at 17 different U.S. campuses. Claremont 
was merely typical of a special nationwide 
orientation program that the State De- 
partment has set up. Dismayed by how 
long it takes for foreign exchange students 
to adjust to U.S. ways, State began ex- 
perimenting last year, picked out a series 
of centers where students could go for 
indoctrination before moving on to their 
regular work at the colleges and universi- 
ties of their choice. This year, with the 
program put on a permanent basis, 800 
students from 52 different countries are 
now taking part. 

Claremont’s 38 students present a wide 
range of problems—from the “homusicku” 
(homesick) Japanese boy who cannot 
eat fried eggs, to the Indian who refuses 
to shower in the nude (“TI shall wear my 
swim suit”). For such students, Claremont 
found that drills on grammar and pronun- 
ciation were beside the point. “In six 
weeks,” says Dean Emmett Thompson, 
“we've got to give them a complete course 
in Americana.” 

Each morning the 38 students get a stiff 
bout of lectures. They not only master 
menus (“What kind of pie is this ‘as- 
sorted’? asked one student), but also 
timetables, train tickets, how to tip, how 
to type. They learn to fox-trot, travel by 
bus, use a Bendix and electric iron. 

As the weeks pass, they will delve deep- 
er into American life. They will study the 
U.S. education system, U.S. business, what 
America reads. They will hear talks by a 
labor leader, the president of a manu- 
facturing company, both Republican and 
Democratic national committeemen. They 
will also visit a prison farm, a TV station 
a county fair, the Hollywood Bowl. 

All in all, Claremont thinks, the 38 
should be able to get along in the U.S. at 
the end of the course—and by the time 
they hit their permanent campuses, there 
shouldn’t be a homusicku one among them. 


"| Didn't Do Nothing" 


Dickens used like as a conjunction; 
Winston Churchill says “This is me”; and 
authors from Shakespeare to Shaw have 
followed everyone with a they. Meredith 
wrote “Who has he come for?” and Dry- 
den said “these kind of thoughts.” Byron 
was forever using don’t with a singular 
subject (“She will come round—mind if 
she don’t’), and Lytton Strachey appar- 
ently never mastered the difference be- 
tween lie and lay. 

Unfortunately, says Professor Thomas 
Pyles of the University of Florida, the 
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average educated American has mastered 
the rules of grammar, and his speech is 
“frequently dry, dull, tedious, overpre- 
cise .. .”’ In a new book called Words and 
Ways of American English (Random 
House; $3.50), Pyles argues that Ameri- 
can speech is much too prissy. It long ago 
shunned the rough & tumble language of 
the farm, and it also discarded the “‘care- 
less elegance” of the 18th century draw- 
ing room. Instead it adopted “the tortured 
precision prescribed by the grammarians 
who served as arbiters of language for the 
‘new men’ created by the Industrial Rev- 
olution—the sons of the bourgeoisie .. . 
who needed a linguistic Emily Post .. .” 

To a certain degree, says Pyles, this 
was true of Britain. But America, “with 





Associated Press 
NoaH WEBSTER 
It would have been necessary 
to invent him. 





its ideologically classless society and its 
idealistically highfalutin notions of equal- 
ity, was particularly receptive to such 
ideas. One of the implications of prescrip- 
tive grammar is that anyone may talk 
and write as well as anyone else provided 
he follows the prescriptions laid down by 
the authority. Good usage was no longer 
the prerogative of a hereditary aristoc- 
racy; the grammarians had put it within 
the reach of every man.” 

In their desire for democratic uniform- 
ity, even the republic’s most eminent men 
approached prissiness. Franklin crusaded 
against such verb forms as to notice, op- 
posed to, to and to advocate. 
Editor William Cullen Bryant forbade his 
reporters to use lengthy, presidential, and 
to legislate. Meanwhile, John Adams pro- 
posed a national institution to provide “a 
public standard for all persons . . . to 
appeal to.” The institution that the na- 
tion eventually got was Noah Webster. 

“If Noah Webster had not been born,” 


progress 





Nights Hot? 


Low-cost Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioning 
will keep you COOL! 


You'll keep cool automatically with 
Frigidaire’s exclusive Automatic Se- 
lective Cooling. Two Meter-Miser 
compressors assure comfort plus 
economy. One shuts off when not 
needed, saving on operating cost. 


So feel better this summer. Shut 
out street noises, dust, dirt. Frigid- 
aire Room Air Conditioners need 
no ducts or special plumbing. See 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book, 
or write Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





FRIGIDAIRE 
Air Conditioning 


Made by world’s largest builder of 
railroad air conditioning equipment 
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7 FOLKS ALWAYS REMEMBER 
US, WHITEY!” 









“YES, BLACKIE! PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE PREFER 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK & WHITE. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


says Pyles, “we should have had to in- 
vent him,” for he became the very symbol 
of the new schoolmarm tradition, “He 
thought of himself, with uncharacteristic 
modesty, as the Prompter, ‘the man who 

. sits behind the scenes, looks over the 
rehearser, and with a moderate voice cor- 
rects him when wrong .. .’ More than 
any other single person, he shaped the 
course of American English, for he sup- 
plied us with the schoolmaster’s author- 
ity which we needed for linguistic self- 
confidence.” 

With Webster's spellers and diction- 
aries, the reign of “purity by prescrip- 
tion” began. On a completely arbitrary 
appeal to logic, the vigorous “I didn't do 
nothing” gave way to the weaker “I 
didn't do anything.” 


Bella & the Union 

Mrs. Bella V. Dodd is a fiery, black- 
haired lawyer who once taught political 
science at Manhattan’s Hunter College. 
She helped found the stridently left-wing 
New York Teachers’ Union, in 1944 open- 
ly joined the Communist Party. To the 
Daily Worker, she was “tops, A-1 in party 
circles,” was even elevated to the national 
committee of the Communist Party. Then, 
in 1949, her career suddenly fell apart. 
The party expelled her for “fascist and 
anti-working-class activity.” One of her 
former colleagues spat in her face. 

Last week Bella Dodd announced that 
after months of instruction from Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, she had been baptized 
conditionally and returned to the Roman 
Catholic Church. She also had a warning 
for New Yorkers: her old teachers’ union 
is riddled with Reds. 

In 1944 she knew of some 1,000 dues- 
paying party members, though “not all of 
them were genuine, hard-bitten Commu- 
nists. I am convinced that most of them 
would resign if they were not afraid— 
afraid of being vilified and smeared by the 
party and its agents.’ But genuine or not, 
says Mrs. Dodd, they serve the Commu- 
nist conspiracy and should therefore be 
dismissed. 


Report Card 


@ Cornell had a distinguished visitor last 
week—Oxford University Don David But- 
ler, who calls himself the world’s first 
psephologist. That, says he, is a man who 
specializes in the study of elections; the 
word comes from the Greek for pebble 
(“You know how they used to hold their 
elections by dropping pebbles in a box’). 
Psephologist Butler admitted that the 
coinage was a joke, “but for all I know, 
the word may some day catch on.” 

@ After studying the origins of more than 
650 colleges and universities, Professor 
Albert Keiser tells in a new book (Col- 
lege Names; Bookman Associates, $3) 
just what sorts of people get immortal- 
ized in the names of campuses. Top scor- 
ers: saints, bishops and religious leaders 
(250), benefactors (150), statesmen and 
sovereigns (50). Among the least likely 
to succeed: writers, with only two (Poet 
Laurence Dunbar and Novelist Harriet 
Beecher Stowe). 
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“T’ve got a girl” in 





every port... 





she’s my ultra light 





dictating machine— 





made with Magnesium 





... for easy traveling.” 





“‘Whatta gal! Wherever we travel, she takes dicta- 
tion accurately and quickly, right on the spot— 
when the important details are still fresh in my 
mind, I'd be lost without her—and incidentally, 
she has never asked for a raise!” 





Maybe you remember when a dictating machine 

was a heavy piece of equipment that stayed in the 
office. Not anymore! Today it’s a lightweight traveling secretary that goes every- 
where and is no more bother than a briefcase. 


To achieve this desired combination of durability and maximum lightness, office 
equipment manufacturers are making extensive use of magnesium castings, with 
the result that today’s machines can incorporate several new features and still 
weigh appreciably less than previous models. 

Because magnesium is the lightest of lightweight metals and has excellent strength 
characteristics, it is being used more and more wherever a product is made to be 
moved. When you look for light weight in the things you buy or build, look for 
magnesium . . . the world’s lightest structural metal. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + Magnesium Department - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York * Boston + Philadelphia * Atlanta «¢ Cleveland «* Detroit * Chicago «+ St. Lovis 
Houston + San Francisco * Los Angeles © Seattle * Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Jingle of the Week 


Over Manhattan’s station WNEW, 
boosting a current exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art: 


Hee hee hee, haw haw haw, ho ho ho 
ho ho. 

That’s the way that people laughed at 
Rembrandt, years ago; 

His art was new, his style was too. 

My that’s sad, but oh so true; 

People they just laughed—hee hee, 
ho ho, 

Cause they didn’t know what else to do. 

So when you look at modern art, don’t 
laugh with consternation; 

Just look awhile and maybe you'll smile, 
a smile filled with admiration. 


Chester Buys a Bust 


On his regular rounds through Meriden, 
Conn. one day last year, Junk Dealer 
Chester Orsini, 29, stopped by to do busi- 
ness at the home of Barber John Canta- 
rini, who was just moving out of his 
house. Orsini plunked down $10 for a 
heap of rags and old mattresses; then he 
noticed a 14-inch bronze bust of Lincoln 
sitting on the family trash heap. Orsini 
took a fancy to it, bought it for $2 and 
took it home to decorate his television 
set. But when he noticed the name 
stamped on the back, he showed it to a 
local dentist who had bought some old oil 
paintings from him before. 

The dentist took one look and offered 
Orsini $100 for his find. The name on the 
bust was Franklin Simmons, a New Eng- 
land sculptor who had done statues from 
life of such contemporary heroes as Gen- 
erals Grant and Sherman and Admiral 
Farragut. Orsini declined the offer and 
started checking with museums and with 
Simmons’ niece. He soon discovered that 
if the Lincoln bust had been done from 
life, it might be worth $15,000 or more. 
Orsini dug into his savings for a ticket 
to Chicago, where he deposited the bust 
in a bank, hired a lawyer and began 
hunting for more authentication in the 
Lincoln country. 

This week he was still hunting, and still 
waiting for his $2 bust to turn into a 
multithousand dollar bonanza. So far, no 
buyer has made a solid offer. But Barber 
Joh» Cantarini is taking no chances: after 
threatening court action on the ground 
that his wife had sold the bust without 
his consent, he got Orsini’s agreement 
to an even split. 


Rich Man's Architect 


Architect-Designer Paul Laszlé, 52, is a 
comfort-loving Hungarian expatriate who 
arrived in the U.S. 16 years ago with $200 
in his pocket and a one-word vocabulary: 
okay. Since then he has enormously ex- 
panded both. By catering to the comfort 
of his rich clients, he has built up a 
$1,500.000-a-year business as designer of 
some of the nation’s most luxurious show- 
places. And in his fancy Beverly Hills 
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7 United Press 
Srmumons’ LincoLn 


From trash to cash. 


showroom last week, he was volubly ad- 
miring the first samples of his latest com- 
mission: $1,000,000 worth of modern fur- 
niture to be manufactured in Europe. 
Architect Laszlé designs his houses 
down to the last ashtray or built-in 
Kleenex holder. He protests that money 
is not everything: “One million dollars 
will not build the perfect house. You 
somehow can’t put everything you want 
into it. It’s largely a matter of taste, 
judgment and talent.” But money helps. 
Among his fanciest projects: the mil- 
lion-dollar Wichita Falls palace of Texas 
Oilman Charles McGaha (built in collab- 


James F. Laughead 
OmmaANn McGaHa 


Fountains of champagne, 


oration with Architect Allen Siple), which 
includes a horseshoe-shaped swimming 
pool, Lucite-legged chairs, hand-painted 
draperies, and a radio-controlled main 
gate;* and Movie Producer William Perl- 
berg’s cozier ($250,000 rambler, with 
swimming pool, projection room, Lucite 
wastebaskets and hip-high combination 
shelf and hearthstone. Other Laszlé cli- 
ents: Gloria Vanderbilt Stokowski, Free- 
man (Amos ’n’ Andy) Gosden, Barbara 
Hutton, Sonja Henie, Hollywood Director 
William Wyler. 

Like most modern architects, Laszlé 
makes full use of uncluttered space and 
free access to the outdoors. His aim: sim- 
plicity with elegance. “Warmth in lux- 
ury,” he says, “is easy. But it is full of 
pitfalls. You can overbalance a house with 
the furnishings . . . Today’s modern fur- 
niture is mostly glamorized boxes, Furni- 
ture must help balance a home... It 
should so blend with the wallpaper and 
contours of the room that it does not 
annoy...” 

It is this “idea of balance,” says Laszld, 
that distinguishes him from most modern 
architects. And too few of them pay 
enough attention to the house owner. 
Building a house, says Laszlé, “is like 
giving birth to a baby. The client is the 
mother, and I am the father.” 


In the Corn, Not Much 


German art has not yet recovered from 
Hitler’s Third Reich. The fourth annual 
exhibition at Munich’s “Corn Palace”t 
last week told the story. There were 974 
exhibits by 387 artists (mostly living in 
Bavaria). But in all the confusion of 
forms and styles, the only common pur- 
pose seemed to be a preoccupation with 
picking up right where they left off before 
the Nazis destroyed their paintings. 

The most obvious links to the past 
were provided by such oldtimers as Karl 
Hofer, 74, dean of the German expres- 
sionists, still painting his slab-faced peo- 
ple. The abstractionists and surrtealists 
showed more vigor and inventiveness, but 
nothing to compare with the explosive 
stuff of postwar France and Italy. Among 
the best of them: Old Surrealist (59) 
Edgar Ende’s The Organ and Deserted 
Shop, both stark and enlivened by bold 
strokes of coral, cerise, blue. 

Officials looked forward to a big at- 
tendance, more than 70,000, and profita- 
ble sales. But none of the artists was 
optimistic about the future of German 
art itself. Said one old impressionist: 
“Right after the war we breathed a great 
sigh of relief . . . We all said to ourselves 
that there would surely be something 
revolutionary hidden away in somebody's 
desk drawer . . . Then we realized there 
was nothing .. .” 





* For his two-day housewarming in 1950, Oil- 
man McGaha flew in 2,000 guests, set up seven 
bars, including two champagne fountains, pinned 
1,000 orchids to the trees on the estate. 


+ Real name: Haus der Kunst. Anti-Nazi art- 
ists coined the derisive nickname when Hitler 
filled the hall with his own approved brand of 
naturalistic art. 
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Lucien Lelong, world-jamous perfumer, 

utilizes the versatility of Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machines in the handling 

of accounts payable and receivable and 
salesmen’s commission statements. 


Speed, simplicity, ease of operation and 
jorm savings are all credited to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machine used on accounts 
receivable posting at Bell & Howell Company. 


Original ledger and statement prepa- 
ration on the Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machine has reduced form costs and simplified 
preparation of accounts receivable records at 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company. 


The speed and versatility of 
Burroughs Sensimatics is used to 
advantage in posting stockholders’ 
records and writing dividend 
checks in minimum time by 

The Milwaukee Road. = 





Accounts receivable figures 
. with sales to date and inventory control 
- are produced accurately with speed and 
e economy on Burroughs Sensimatics at the 
fast-growing Mercury Record: Corporation. 


Tithe off of thse famous companies... 
“Bunwugls Sewimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


In company offices everywhere Burroughs Sensimatics 

are speeding the work of American business . . . are constantly 
raising accounting efficiency and cutting costs—by saving 
more time, manpower, money. Burroughs Sensimatics are 
easy to operate, extremely versatile—precision-built 

to last a lifetime. See how Sensimatics can expedite your 
accounting. See your Burroughs man today! 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


A B 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu r roughs boa 
. . 
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Terrifying (British?) Gas 

When the Nazis invaded the Low 
Countries, there were terrible rumors of a 
German “nerve gas.” Well-equipped sol- 
diers, so the stories went, turned submis- 
sive, and whole companies died like flies. 
No such weapon was ever used, but Hit- 
ler’s propagandists frightened a lot of 
people with the rumors. 

Last week a carefully worded announce- 
ment, authorized by Sir Harry Garner, 
chief scientist of the British Ministry of 
Supply, seemed to say that Britain—and 





Reuterphoto—European 
Sir Harry GARNER 
He seemed to say. 





perhaps her enemies—now has a nerve gas 
after all. Practically odorless and invis- 
ible; it irritates neither eyes, skin nor 
respiratory tract in time for warning. A 
drop of the liquid in the eye or a few 
whiffs can be fatal. Clothing is no protec- 
tion, and victims die of suffocation a half- 
hour after the compound touches bare 
skin. Prompt use of atropine and artificial 
respiration is the best treatment. 

Was the announcement meant to warn 
foreign embassies as well as inform British 
doctors? A ministry spokesman would 
only say, “It’s well for people to know 
that we're prepared.”” 


Negroes Are Newest 

Speaking at, of all places, South Africa’s 
Roodepoort Rotary Club luncheon last 
week, a white anthropologist told his all- 
white audience that Negroes are the most 
advanced type of human. “If you can 
swallow it, the Negro is the true human,” 
declared Dr. Mervyn David Waldegrave 
Jeffreys. “Man's common ancestor was 
dark-skinned . . . You,” Jeffreys assured 
his astonished listeners, “are just bleached 
specimens of original, dark-skinned prim- 
itive man While we [whites] were 
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still dark-skinned, the Negro sprang from 
our dark ancestor. He is the newest spe- 
cies of man. . .” 

To defend his thesis, Anthropologist 
Jeffreys noted some anthropological facts 
@ Gorillas have very thin lips; whites’ lips 
are thicker; Negro lips are thick. 

@ Gorillas and whites have abundant hair 
emerging straight from their bodies; Ne- 
groes have little body hair, and what 
there is grows obliquely. 

@ Whites are thick-skulled, with heavy 
bones resembling those of early mammals; 
Negroes have thin skulls, slender bones. 

Dr. Jeffreys pointed out that the white 
man’s heart is typically mammalian, with 
two arteries. Many Negroes have a third 
large artery supplying the wall of the left 
ventricle. Better coronary circulation, he 
feels, explains why Negroes rarely suffer 
from angina pectoris. 

Was the doctor merely pulling the legs 
of South Africa’s Negrophobes? Said he: 
“T am perfectly serious .. .” 


Water Clock 


University or Cuicaco Research Insti- 
tute requires 30 gal. samples of city of 
Chicago water at least five yrs. and not 
more than 20 yrs. old. Phone Mldway 
3-0800, Ext. 2502, or write 5640 Ellis-av. 


For three days the classified ad ran in 
Chicago newspapers. It brought in 110 
gallons of stale water, A Decatur cistern 
was tapped for a 29-year-old sample. The 
water heater of a high-school teacher in 
Oak Park yielded 30 gallons between five 
and twelve years old. An undertaker emp- 
tied his fire extinguisher and a grocer 
drained the soda pop cooler he had not 
cleaned for five years. 

The bizarre call for water is part of an 
experiment being carried on by Chemistry 
Professor Willard F. Libby. He hopes to 
develop an atomic time scale for water 
samples similar to the radioactive carbon 
14 calendar, which measures the age of 
prehistoric relics (Tre, June 2). 

Chemist Libby’s water clock will be 
based on the same principle as the carbon 
14 calendar. Some ten miles high, in the 
stratosphere, cosmic rays stream in from 
outer space. With far more force than an 
atom-smasher, the cosmic rays collide with 
nitrogen atoms. The crash produces hy- 
drogen, carbon 14 and a minute amount 
of radioactive tritium. The atoms of cos- 
mic tritium join molecules of water vapor 
and fall to the earth in snow and rain. 

Tritium has a half-life of 124 years, 
i.e., half its radioactivity is dissipated in 
that time. “If our calculations are cor- 
rect,” says Chemist Libby, “then water 
124 years old should be only half as 
radioactive as new rainwater or snow.” 

When he has collected enough samples 
to calibrate his time clock, Chemist Lib- 
by will be able to answer some tough 
questions. Example: Is it true, as oceanog- 
raphers believe, that there is no mixing of 
new water on the sea’s surface and “old 
brine below 700 feet? 
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Local Story 


Even headline-hardened readers of 
Hearst’s Los Angeles Herald & Express 
(circ. 305,056) were astonished last week 
by the seven-column streamer: LINK 
MARGARET TRUMAN-ADLAI IN ROMANCE. 
Underneath the headline were pictures of 
the couple that “may walk down the aisle 
together.”’ Said the story: 

“Hottest and most romantic rumor in 
California political circles today was that 
Governor Adlai Stevenson and Margaret 
Truman may make a trip to the altar— 
together. Political gossips point out that 
the Democratic presidential nominee was 
almost unknown until Margaret’s papa, 
President Truman, lifted him from com- 


The War of the Roses 


One month before their divorce case 
could reach the comparative dignity of 
the courts, Billy Rose and Eleanor Holm 
began throwing mudpie bulletins at one 
another in public.* Last week their latest 
volley of press releases gave Manhat- 
tan’s joyful tabloids the best copy of the 
whole hot summer. Billy Rose himself, 
the unco-smart little bashaw of Broad- 
way, called it “trial by newspaper.” 

It's a Phony! The first mudpie was 
hurled by an old friend of the family, 
Dorothy Wesley Bernie, widow of Ben 
(“The Old Maestro”) Bernie and matron 
of honor at the Rose wedding 13 years 
ago. In California she filed a suit for 





United Press 


Tue Roses PLayinc Carps at Mramr (1942) 
Now they're throwing mudpies. 


parative obscurity and let it be known 
that he favored Stevenson. 

“And the President fought so hard for 
Stevenson, observers declare, that he must 
have had a stronger reason than pure poli- 
tics. They also point out that the Illinois 
governor is highly eligible, since both he 
and his ex-wife have firmly stated that 
no reconciliation can be expected, and 
that Miss Truman has emphasized she 
will never marry as long as her father is 
in the White House. . .” 

The Herex had good reason not to iden- 
tify the source of its story. The paper had 
rewritten an item it picked up from an 
irresponsible, hate-Stevenson California 
newsletter with a tiny circulation. Had 
the Herex bothered to check the “gossip’’? 
“Certainly,” answered City Editor Aggie 
Underwood, “we phoned two or three local 
Democratic leaders. They just hummed 
and said that it was interesting.” As to 
why no other papers in or out of the 
Hearst chain picked up the item, Editor 
Underwood had a pat explanation. Said 
she: “It was a purely local story.” 
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criminal libel against Billy, and swore out 
a warrant for his arrest if he ever set foot 
in the state. Her charge: Rose was pass- 
ing around an affidavit from her onetime 
Negro maid, Alberta Jones, that con- 
tained obscene, “horrible lies” about sex 
orgies that supposedly took place in Mrs. 
Bernie’s home and involved her, Eleanor, 
and an unidentified girl called “Trudy.” 
The affidavit, said Mrs. Bernie, was a 
phony; furthermore, Rose had bribed the 
maid to get it. 

Showman Rose forthwith called a press 
conference in his plush office overlooking 
the stage of the Ziegfeld Theater. More 
than 20 newsmen responded. Billy opened 
by saying he was “stunned and _ bewil- 
dered.” He had never intended to make 
that dirty affidavit public, he said, be- 
cause he knew he could win his case with- 
out those “obscenities.” It was Mrs. 
Bernie who had made the affidavit public 


* Rose is suing for divorce on grounds of adul- 
tery. Eleanor, former Olympic swimming star, 
is suing for a separation, 





property by filing her charge against him. 

The fact was, said Billy, that “it was 
only after the case got into the newspa- 
pers and [Eleanor] filed 150 pages of 
affidavits charging me with everything 
from smuggling Chinamen to raising mar- 
ijuana on my window sill that I decided 
to take a look at the pretty pot that was 
calling the kettle black . . . I refuse to get 
bitter about [Eleanor], and I never sus- 
pected any extracurricular activity on the 
part of my wife. But her behavior was 
enough to make a strong man weep. My 
marriage ended seven years ago.” (He 
was locked out of their house in October. ) 
Since then, he said, “she has been my wife 
in name only.” Billy recalled that he 
offered her a “generous” cash settlement 
and “an equally generous sum of ali- 
mony,” even though it was less than the 
temporary $700 a week she is getting 
now by court order. 

He's a Tightwad! Next day Eleanor 
heaved an answering pie, a press release 
given out by the office of her lawyer, 
Louis Nizer.* Said Eleanor: “Those who 
have dealt with Mr. Rose throughout the 
years well know whether it is his clenched 
fist on a dollar or my alleged avarice 
which is responsible for the impasse . . . 
If he wants to find his real enemy, he 
need only look in the mirror . . . His 
present offer not to use his fraudulent 
affidavit, which has already been filed and 
communicated to all sorts of people, is 
like the act of a man who shoots some- 
body and then is willing to throw away 
the gun.” 

She also reminded the public what a 
faithful wife she had been during Rose’s 
trouble with Showgirl Joyce Mathews. 
“When Billy called me because he was 
in trouble when the police found Joyce 
Mathews in his penthouse trying to com- 
mit suicide, I rushed to him and protected 
him.” At the time, Rose had told his 
public: “Now is the time to have a wife.” 
Eleanor now charges that he had “later 
betrayed me again and again.” 

Meanwhile, Hearst’s Journal-American 
interviewed Mrs. Bernie by phone and 
broke out an “exclusive”: BERNIE WIDOW 
CALLS ROSE’s sTORY ‘LIES.’ Mrs. Bernie, 
said the Journal, wanted to remind Billy 
of his days as a syndicated columnist. 
Then Eleanor was the model of a faithful 
wife and often the star of his column. 
“Billy knows as well as I do that Eleanor 
is a fine girl. She was a wonderful wife and 
he told everybody how great she was. He 
wrote it in his columns . . . and he knows 
she is still the same girl.” 

To this, Rose mockingly turned the 
other cheek. Said he: “Let’s make every- 
body happy. I fully concede that Eleanor 
is the finest woman since Florence Night- 
ingale; that Wes Bernie is a road-com- 
pany Joan of Arc; that Louis Nizer, 
Eleanor’s attorney, is president of the 
Sweet Fellows Club; that Alberta Jones 
has astigmatism, and it must have been 
three other people. And finally that Billy 


* Who last week won a $2,000,000 settlement 
for the former wife of Tobacco Heir Richard J. 
Reynolds (see Prorie), 
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Rose has horns and hooves and ought to 
be ground up for hamburger.” 

Cut-Rate Seamstresses! Then, as if 
prompted by Mrs. Bernie's reminder of 
his columnar days, Billy Rose sat down 
to write the best column of his life, and 
it was given free to all newspapers as 
follows: 

“I see by the papers that Eleanor is ac- 
cusing me of being a tightwad. She is ab- 
solutely right. Compared to me, Scrooge 
was a philanthropist. For instance, 
throughout our marriage we lived in a 
five-story town house on Beekman Place, 
with only one lousy elevator. The furni- 
ture was secondhand stuff—designed by 
Chippendale and other 18th century Eng- 
lish carpenters. The old Crown Derby 
plates she ate off had occasional cracks, 
and the antique Paul Storr silver was 
once slobbered in by King George III. 
The pictures on the walls were horrors— 
the work of hacks like Rembrandt, Hals, 
Velasquez and Renoir. 

“During the summer I made her rough 
it in a 30-room shack in Mt. Kisco. This 
estate had only one swimming pool, only 
one tennis court, and a private movie 
theater with only one operator. On our 
private golf range, Eleanor had to play 
with repainted balls. When it came to 
servants I really put my foot down. I re- 
fused to hire more than one butler, one 
cook and three maids. What's even worse, 
Eleanor had only one personal maid and 
one personal laundress. She got only $17,- 
ooo pocket money a year... Her clothes 
were mostly rags stitched together by 
cut-rate seamstresses like Hattie Carnegie 
and Valentina . . . She had only 113 pairs 
of shoes, 41 sweaters, and eleven ratty- 
looking fur coats. At no time did I ever 
buy her an $80,000 sable. 

“When it came to jewelry, it was all 
last season’s stuffi—o2 different pieces 
which contained somewhat less than 200 
carats of blue-white diamonds. When she 
asked me to buy the Hope diamond, I 
touted her off by telling her it was bad 
luck . . . When we split up, she was virtu- 
ally destitute—$163,000 in cash and Gov- 
ernment bonds. It’s plain as the price tag 
on a Tiffany necklace that Eleanor 
right when she labels me a_tightwad. 
We'd probably still be together if I had 
made some decent gesture like putting 
the Taj Mahal on ball bearings and roll- 
ing it into New York.” 


One Editor Missing 


In a TV program 


1s 


discussion called 


Starring the Editors, one of the stars has | 


been James A. Wechsler, 36-year-old edi- 
tor of the Fair Dealing New York Post. 
But last week when the weekly program 
was telecast, Editor Wechsler was missing. 
He had been tossed off the panel of edi- 
tors, presided over by Christian Science 
Monitor Editor Erwin (“Spike”) Can- 
ham, by the Grand Union grocery chain, 
the sponsor. The reason the grocerymen 
gave Wechsler was that he had become a 
“controversial” figure. 

The controversy began three weeks ago 
when Wechsler appeared at a pretrial 


hearing in a $1,000,000 libel suit filed | 
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Who is he? 


This chap represents thousands of young, red blooded 
sons of great American families. He is ready to 
stand on his own, to carry his share of responsibility. 
He is preparing for a bright future and desires to 
train further toward his success. He wants peace, 
security, and a full life for his family and home. If 
need be, he is ready to defend his rights and his 
country. When called on to serve in defense of Ameri- 
can liberties, he will be fully trained and equipped 
to fly and fight with the U.S. Air Force. 


This is what he will do— 


Today's college man will plan to stay in school and 
graduate if at all possible. If he is faced with early 
entrance into military service and possesses at least 
two years of college, he will enlist as an Aviation 
Cadet in the U. S. Air Force and choose between 
becoming a Pilot or Aircraft Observer. After a year 
of the world’s best instruction and training, he will 
graduate into a real man-sized 
job and wear the wings of Amer- 
ica’s finest flying fraternity. 
Commissioned a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the U.S. Air Forcé, he will 
begin earning nearly $5300 a 
year. Hisfuture will be unlimited! 


How he qualifies— 


He is between the ages of 19 
and 26% years, unmarried and 
in good physical condition, es- 
pecially his eyes, ears, heart and 
teeth. After he has graduated 
from a recognized university or 
college, or has earned at least 
two years of college credits, he 
is eligible to enter the Aviation 
Cadet Training Program and 
will receive immediate process- 
ing for assignment to training. 
By sending for an Aviation 
Cadet application now, this Most 
Important Young Man in Amer- 
ica Today will help bring about 
a peaceful tomorrow. 
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AVIATION CADET, HEADQUARTERS 
U. S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Please send me an Aviation Cadet Application. 


____ AGE. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
For Aviation Cadet Application 
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Fit pleacure before business... 


when you travel take it eacy! 





When you go Pullman, you trade 
your world of business for a world of 
pleasure. You relax in the Club Car 
over pre-dinner refreshments. The 


p> SEA t 





dining car is just a few steps away, 
where you dine on deliciously pre- 
pared, perfectly served dishes of your 
choosing, in finest restaurant style. 





The weather is jot. But you're not. 
Your Pullman accommodation fills 
with fresh breezes at the drop of a 


switch. You feel so cool and comfort- 
able, it’s no trick at all to drop off 


to dreamland in a wink or two! 





Another “happy ending by Pull- 


man” proves that it pays to put 
pleasure before business, when you 


so relaxed 
doing business is a pleasure in itself, 


travel. Matter of fact, you get there 


so refreshed—so rested— 


You please your family when you Go Pullman. They know 
you're as safe in a Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO GO PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 














against the Post by Editor Jack Lait of 
Hearst's New York Mirror and Nightclub 
Columnist Lee Mortimer. They charged 
that they were libeled in the Post’s review 
of their book, U.S.A. Confidential (Tre, 
May 26). At the hearing, Wechsler testi- 
fied to some personal history that had al- 
ready been widely publicized: at 18, when 
he was an undergraduate at Columbia 
University, he joined the Young Commu- 
nist League and quit 34 years later. 
Wechsler has never concealed that part of 
his past, has made up for it by vigorously 
fighting Communism ever since. 

The day after the hearing, the New 
York Journal-American ran a Page One 
story headlined: post EDITOR ADMITS HE 
WAS YOUNG RED. WECHSLER TIES BARED. 
The story carried no byline, but it was 
written by Hearst Reporter Howard Rush- 
more, who until 1940 was a member of the 
Communist Party himself and a staffer on 
the Daily Worker. 

When Grand Union heard about the 
story, it ordered Wechsler banned from 
future programs, refused to discuss the 
matter with him. But last week other 
members of the panel had plenty to say. 
One of them was Alicia Patterson, pub- 
lisher of Long Island’s Newsday (circ. 
138,957), daughter of the late great New 
York Daily Newsman, Joe Patterson, and 
kin of the Chicago Tribune. She refused 
to appear on the program unless she was 
allowed to condemn Grand Union's ac- 
tion over TV. There she said: “A dreadful 
mistake . . . I rarely agree with the opin- 
ions of the Post, [but] I think it is most 
shameful to have banned [ Wechsler] be- 
cause at the age of 18 he happened to have 
belonged to a young Communist group.” 

Other panel members joined in. Edward 
P. Doyle, news editor of the Journal- 
American, which had touched off the row, 
said that he agreed entirely with Alicia 
Patterson. Editor Canham later pointed 
out that he had “argued every day for a 
week” to prevent Wechsler from being 
kicked off. But Canham did not feel 
strongly enough to resign as moderator, 
since he thinks that “the case is not as 
clear-cut as it might be, and I’m not sure 
the sponsor does not have some rights.” 
To most newsmen, however, it was clear- 
cut: a clear-cut example of how not to 
fight Communism. Wrote New York 
Times Radio & TV Editor Jack Gould 
“Particularly disturbing is the company’s 
refusal to discuss Mr, Wechsler’s dis- 
missal Instead of curbing Commu- 
nism, [the ban] is helping it. For under 
the vicious credo of ‘controversiality,’ one 
of the most articulate voices speaking out 
against Communism has been silenced on 
a TV program.” 


The Ridders Buy Again 


The Ridder family, which bought the 
morning and evening papers in San Jose, 
Calif. only two weeks ago (Tre, Aug. 
4), last week purchased two more Cali- 
fornia dailies. For an undisclosed amount, 
the Ridders took over Long Beach’s morn- 
ing Independent (circ. 48,100) and eve- 
ning Press-Telegram (95,823). The Rid- 
ders now have twelve dailies. 
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MONY 


is my middle name 7 


Yes—and he’s a lucky little shaver! His 
daddy isn’t rich—but he’s made sure this 
lad will have money in back of him. For 
he’s made MONY his middle name! 

You can do as much for your boy or 
girl—with a MONY insurance policy on 
your life that will guarantee money com- 
ing into the home even if you're out of 
the picture. Money to keep the family to- 
gether while the children are growing up. 

The cost of such family protection is far 
less than you may have imagined. For ex- 
ample, at age 28, and for as little as $12 
a month, a MONY policy, properly 


coordinated with Social Security, can pro- 
vide a $200 monthly income until your 
child grows up. And the younger you are 
when you start, the less you'll pay! 

Best of all, if you live, the policy pro- 
vides you with money you can use for 
such things as college education for your 
child, to help finance a new home, or to 
provide for your retirement. 

Call in a MONY adviser. Through 
Mutual Of New York he can offer you 
life insurance tailored to meet any one— 
or all—of your individual needs. Mail the 
coupon today for further information. 


Murvar 0: New York 


““FIRST IN AMERICA”’ 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


MONEY WORRIES MELT AWAY WHEN YOU'VE GOT MONY BACK OF YOU! 
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WEATHER STAR SIGNALS 


ON TOP OF OUR HOME OFFICE 


GO. 5:45 c0cncees Fair 
Orange........ Cloudy 
Orange flashing 
White flashing... .Snow 


. Rain 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 

of New York 

Dept. 1-752, Broadway at 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

I would like information about a MONY 
policy to meet the following purposes: 
(please check). 

( ) Protection for my Family 
Education for my Children 
Supplement Social Security 
Retirement 
Mortgage Cancellation 
Accident and Sickness 


— 
ad 


Name. 





Address____________. 


City 





County State. 
Occupation. 


Date of Birth 




















“They're the nuts 
for flush fastening” 





Theyre United -Carr’s pallet 
TEENUTS, for heavy warehouse 
and stevedore pallets. They're 
tightened with a hollow-ended 
Allen wrench which allows over- 
long bolts to protrude from the 
thread section into the driving sec- 
tion. This ensures flush fastening 
regardless of variations in deck 
board and stringer thickness. These 
TEENUTS have a special, vibra- 
tion- proof self-locking feature. 

With TEENUTS in over 600 
different types and sizes... and 
thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices, United- 
Carr helps speed assembly and im- 
prove product performance for the 
nation’s leading manufacturers . . « 
in the woodworking field, and in 
the automotive, electronics, avia- 
tion, and appliance industries, too. 
If you have a fastening problem 
that requires volume production 
facilities, check first with United- 
Carr — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 

Before bidding on government contrac ls 
requiring snap fasteners or special 


fastening devices, c¢ nsult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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| RELIGION 





| For Hindus Only 


At a jungle shrine in Ceylon last week, 
a group of local sadhus celebrated a rite of 
Hindu holy men: walking barefoot over a 
bed of glowing coals. To the Rev. Eric 
Robinson, a British Methodist mission- 
ary, it was the opportunity he had long 
been waiting for. Pulling off his shoes and 
socks, he stepped on the coals, walked the 
length of the burning pit himself. The 
doctor's verdict: severe burns on the feet, 
which confined Missionary Robinson to 
| his bed for a week. 





|The Theology of Saucers 
If a flying saucer swooped down to 
earth some day and disgorged a crew of 
bulbous-eyed Martians, Christian theolo- 
gians might have to do some fast explain- 
ing. The Bible does not mention the 
existence of any inhabited worlds other 
than earth. Last week Father Francis J. 
Connell, C.Ss.R., dean of Catholic Uni- 











| versity’s School of Sacred Theology, de- 


cided that the time had come to summa- 
rize his church’s position on the question 
of invaders from outer space. “It is well 
for Catholics to know,” he said, “that the 
principles of their faith are entirely rec- 
oncilable with even the most astounding 
possibilities regarding life on other plan- 
ets . . . Theologians have never dared to 
limit the omnipotence of God to the 
creation of the world we know.” 

Theologically speaking, there are four 
principal classes into which outer-space 
dwellers might fall: 1) they might have 
received, like earthmen, a supernatural 
destiny from God, might even have lost it 
and been redeemed; 2) God could have 
created them with a natural but eternal 
destiny, i.e., like infants who die unbap- 
tized, they could live a life of natural 
happiness after death, without beholding 
God face to face; 3) they might be ra- 
tional beings who sinned against God but 
were never given the chance to regain 
grace, like evil angels of the Fall; or 4) 
they might have received supernatural 
gifts and kept them, leading the para- 
disiacal existence of Adam & Eve before 
they ate the forbidden fruit. 

Father Connell added a practical point: 
“If these supposed rational beings should 
possess the immortality of body once en- 
joyed by Adam & Eve, it would be fool- 
ish for our superjet or rocket pilots to try 
to shoot them. They would be unkillable.” 


The Vision Children 


As good Bavarian Catholics, Gretl Gu- 
gel and Antonie Saam, both 11, and ten- 
year-old Marie Heilmann were much in- 
spired by the movie The Song of Berna- 
dette. They talked about the miraculous 
appearance of the Virgin at Lourdes as 
they walked home to the small village 
of Heroldsbach (pop. 1,100) where they 
lived. Suddenly one of them let out a 
scream. As they described it later, first 
she, then the others, saw a light and a vi- 
sion of the Virgin. “Mother Mary came 






to us,” they tos Ed their parents when they 


got home. 


Heroldsbach 7 


s pious farmers believed 


them. Led by Jather Johannes Gailer, 65, 
the village passtor, they marched to the 


hillside spot th, & children described. A few 
days later, twa 


other children ran home to 


describe simila r visions. Soon people from 
neighboring tca.wyns began flocking to the 


new holy place _ 


Within six months Heroldsbach was fa- 
See ean 
mous. Pious si _gehtseers (more than 1,500,- 


coo in two 
thousands in 
Ornate shrines; 


years) poured in by 
buses and special 


the 
trains, 
sprouted on the hillside. 


Pilgrims carry Mame crosses made daily pro- 
cessions throumsh the town. As the crowds 





Religious News Serv 

Papre Pro 
Devout, hy humble and stigmatic. 
got bigger, thefhe children added to thei 
visions. 

Soon they CQ-ould see Christ 
of saints on ampny clear night. The hillsid 
was equipped ~ with floodlights and a pub 
lic address systa stem was installea to broad 
cast reports. oRof the visions to the waitin 
crowds. Pilgritaj-ims contributed heavily 


the shrines anGrnd other local improvemen' 
urged by the @ “vision children” on “l 
structions” wh hich the Virgin passed on ! 


them. Packed ‘nns and crowded souven 
Inn 


shops lifted Fy Heroldsbach’s 1,10° inhab 
tants to a wild §d zenith of prosperity. | 
An investigeygating committee sen! fro 
Bamberg by A=AArchbishop Joseph Otto Ko 
had some harsy:rsh things to say about tl 
“vision childre=5-en,” whose stories were mu 
dled and contmystradictory. The latest visit 
child, 17-year yar-old Hildegard Lang, } 
even schedule@yed her daily visions promp! 
at 3,5 and 7. ..In May 195° the archbis 
op declared t} that the visions were : 
supernatural aray and forbade Catholics to P§ 
ticipate in the 4. hillside rites. 
The burgherasiers of Heroldsbach were t 
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Me best glass under the sun{* 
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SOLEX Heat-Absorbing Glass 


cuts down glare «keeps inte 








you're safer, more comfortable, when it is equipped 
IN YOUR NEW CA » with Solex Safety Glass. The soft, greenish color of 
Solex, almost unnoticeable from inside the car, lessens eyestrain, guards 
against the glare of bright sunlight, snow, or approaching headlights. And its 
heat-absorbing properties keep interiors cooler, for Solex excludes about 65% 
of direct solar radiation. Solex is available for glass replacement, too, in all 
makes of cars. Ask your car dealer about it. 





picture windows let you 
tN THE HOME, enjoy the outdoors, while 
Yyou are indoors. They give you even more 
Wleasure when they're glazed with Solex to 
Rake the brunt of the sun's heat and glare. Be- 
‘sides, Solex saves you money, because it re- 
“Guces fading and bleaching of upholstery, 
“Yraperies, rugs and other fabrics. 
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Our children’s eyes and health are 
SCHOOLS. better protected, when school win- 
dows are glazed with Solex heat-absorbing, glare- 
reducing Plate Glass. This is especially true where 
close work is done—such as classrooms, workshops, 
laboratories. Solex was effectively utilized in the 
Library and Administration Building of Cameron 
State College, Lawton, Okla. Architect: Paul Harris, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - 
PITTSBURGH 








PLATE GLASS 









riors 10 to 20 


PLASTICS 
COMPANY 





degrees cooler 





and apartments like the 
HOTELS new Drayton Arms 
Apartments in Savannah, Georgia, 
shown here, utilize Solex to absorb 
the enervating heat and brilliance 
of the sun and yet admit an abun- 
dance of soft, natural daylight. 
Architects: Cletus W. and W. P. 


Bergen, Savannah, Ga. 































MODERN WAY 
to see the Midwest! 








CHICAGO- 
ST. LOUIS 


New Dome Parlor Car 
New “Blue Bird Room” 


In the Blue Bird's four glasse 
enclosed Domes, you can 
enjoy views “high as the sky 
and wide as the horizons”... 
then visit the club-like new 
“Blue Bird Room,” smartest 
meeting place on rails! May 
also be reserved for private 


icay oo Bie seen ST. LOUIS- 
KANSAS CITY 


“City of Kansas City” 









New Dome Coach 


You'll get a thrilling new 
look at Missouri high in the 
luxurious Dome on the City of 
Kansas City! This ultra-modern 
“Domeliner”’ has every- 
thing for your enjoyment 
..superb diner... cheerful, 
low-cost Coffee Shop Club... 
parlor observation car... 
Sleepy Hollow seats. It’s 
always nice going—on a 
Wabash “Domeliner’! 





Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LUXURY TRAVEL IN THE HEART OF AMERICA | 
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easily convinced. When a priest from Bam- 
berg read a papal condemnation of the 
visions from Heroldsbach’s pulpit, he was 
shouted down by the villagers. The church 
proceeded slowly against the visionists. 
But when they kept organizing proces- 
sions, the archbishop excommunicated 22 
of the leaders. 

Last week the law stepped in. A German 
civil court brought ten prominent vision- 
ists to trial, charged them with extracting 
contributions under false pretenses. A 
court order authorized police to destroy 
the hillside shrines for violations of the 
building code. 

In Rome, the church considered a case 
quite the opposite of the Heroldsbach 
visions. Since 1918, a quiet Capuchin 
friar, Padre Pio, has exhibited the stig- 
mata, i.e., bleeding from the side, hands 
and feet in the same spots where Christ 
was wounded on the Cross (Tre, Dec. 
19, 1949). Doctors have examined him 
and found the open wounds beyond med- 
ical explanation. Throngs of pilgrims come 
every year to make their confessions to 
Padre Pio and to receive his blessing. A 
devout and humble man, living quietly 
in a monastery in southern Italy, he has 
helped thousands on their spiritual jour- 
ney. Yet the church continually cautions 
that he is not to be regarded as a saint. 
Last week the Congregation of the Holy 
Office put eight books written about Padre 
Pio on the church’s Index of Forbidden 
Books. Reason: they attributed unveri- 
fied miraculous powers to a man. still 
living. 


Quaker Shame 

At the third World Conference of 
Friends, held last week in Oxford, Eng- 
land, U.S. Quakers apologized to their 
foreign brethren for possessing so large a 
share of the divine bounty. Friend Philip 
E. Jacob of Swarthmore, Pa. asked the 
conference to express “a sense of shame 
at the concentration of power and wealth 
in America.” 


Down with Gadgetry 

Taking note of the flourishing increase 
in such religious gadgets as electric vigil 
lights and mechanical rosary clickers, the 
Indiana Catholic and Record last week 
waxed satirical: 

“The rosary clicker is as yet a primitive 
machine which must be worked by hand; 
the possibilities of electrifying its action, 
amplifying the clicks, inserting Hydra- 
Matic shift between the decades and pos- 
sibly embellishing it with a cigar lighter 
modeled into the image of a favorite saint, 
these open wide if appalling vistas to the 
religious gadgeteer . . . The wedding of 
piety and jewelry ... with St. Christopher 
money clips, St. Anthony key chains, Mi- 
raculous Medal bracelets, etc., may have 
something to recommend it, but we fail 
to see what it is.” 

Then, speaking bluntly, the paper said: 
“If all the religious gadgets and novel de- 
vices that are marketed today were left on 
the market, we do not think piety would 
suffer one bit, though commerce might.” 
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THE LIMITS OF LIBERTY 


Political Liberty consists in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of 
every man has no other limits than those which are necessary 
to secure to every other man the free exercise of the same 
rights; and these limits are determinable only by the law. 


(Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, 1789) 
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BABIES” 


that will grow to GIANT SIZE 


on Styrene Monomer? 





Who hasn’t wished he’d been in on the ground floor 
when plastics or synthetic detergents or any of 
scores of other major chemical developments first 
came along? Right now a whole new ground floor 

is opening up for alert executives and research 

men in the use of styrene monomer and its end 
products, For the first time, large-tonnage supplies 
are immediately available, 


What's your pet idea—waiting only for the right 
material to come over the horizon? Versatile 
styrene monomer is available now... in drum, 
tank-truck and tank-car lots from Monsanto’s giant 
new plant at Texas City! Already in a top 
tonnage spot among the basic chemicals of 
industry! Today's foundation for hundreds of 
brand-new businesses tomorrow! 


The list below scarcely scratches the surface. For 
the full story, wire or write on your company 
letterhead for your free copy of a big, new 
illustrated brochure just off the press. It’s full of 
thought-starting nourishment for your 

“business baby.” MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


APPLICATIONS OF STYRENE MONOMER 
AND ITS END PRODUCTS 


In dispersions for new coating effects on textiles and papers 
high-efficiency binders in water-based paints; better adh 
liquid waxes and polishes. In polyester resins for a mu 
of revolutionary new low-pressure laminatio: f glass fiber, 
cloth, paper and other materials, , . and for large contour 
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In modified alkyd resins for fast air-crying coatings on metals 
or wood; in baking enamels for metal furniture, electrical anc 
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1 spray coatings for heavy machinery, toys, farm 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


SPORT 





Inevitable Confusion 


When Rumania held her Olympic trials 
in the silhouette target-shooting event, 
crack Pistolman Panait Calcai scored 
twelve points over the official world rec- 
ord. At Helsinki, Calcai did not shoot as 
well, placed sixth behind Hungary’s win- 
ning Karoly Takacs (Tre, Aug. 11). 

One evening last week, on Helsinki’s 
main business street, the Aleksanterinkatu, 
the Rumanian marksman showed why his 
mind may not have been on his targets. As 
a West German newspaperman watched, 
Calcai rushed from a shop where his Com- 
munist guard was buying some bananas. 
The newsman took him in tow. That night 
Calcai stayed at the home of the business 
manager of one of Finland's top liberal 
dailies. Then he dropped out of sight. 

The manager of Rumania’s Olympic 
team blandly explained that Calcai was 
reluctant to go back because he had em- 
bezzled 50,000 Finnmarks ($216.45). 
Probably a lie. 

In Washington, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, a longtime sport fan, sug- 
gested to International Olympic Associa- 
tion President Avery Brundage that he 
invite two other Communist-country ath- 
letes to come West. He became ecstatic 
in his desire to “lift the Iron Curtain 
enough” to bring Czechoslovakia’s fabu- 
lous triple gold medalist, Distance Runner 
Emil Zatopek, and his javelin champion 
wife, Ingrova, to the U.S. for a barnstorm- 
ing tour. Said Sawyer: “It might be the 
beginning of a new program for mankind 
... the first step toward a permanent 
peace . . . It appears difficult to work it 
out in the area of politics and armies. It 
might be easier to begin to work it out in 
the area of sport.’’ Obviously nonsense. 

S @ «* 

Paris’ Communist L’Humanité, cha- 
grined over France’s bad showing (eighth 
place) in the Olympics, found an alibi. 
After scanning the French team roster, it 
discovered that capitalist weaklings had 
gummed the works in Helsinki. L’Human- 
ité’s excuse for France’s flop: “Of 275 
team members ... there were only 28 
workers and four peasants.” Undoubtedly 
the correct Commie line. 


On Lake Washington 


The Gold Cup race, for the world’s fast- 
est hydroplanes, is supposed to end in a 
triumph of one boat over the others, Last 
week's race almost ended in a triumph of 
all the boats over the men who built or 
drove them. As the six big hydroplanes 
jockeyed and circled, awaiting the start 
of the first of three 30-mile heats, some 
250,000 fans on the shores of Seattle’s 
Lake Washington confidently cheered the 
two local entries—Stanley Sayres’s Slo- 
mo-shun V and his Slo-mo-shun IV, 
setter of the world one-mile speed record 
of 178.497 m.p.h. (Trae, July 14). 

The cheerers were silent with dismay 
when the first heat ended. Soon after 
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Miss Great Lakes IT conked out for good 
with a cracked gear box, Slo-mo IV lost a 
propeller and also dropped out. On the 
sixth 3-mile lap, Slo-mo V Driver Lou 
Fageol knew his boat was a goner: water 
spewing ominously from the exhaust 
meant that a cylinder had blown. De- 
troit’s Miss Pepsi won the heat at a speed 
of 101.0242 m.p.h. in the fastest boat 
race of all time.* 

In the pits, while mechanics hastily 
switched a propeller to Slo-mo IV from 
her sister boat, one grease-monkev ad- 
vised handsome Slo-mo IV Driver Stan- 
ley (Dollar Steamship Line) Dollar: “Re- 
member, the lead is everything.” Dollar 
roared out to challenge Miss Pepsi for the 
front spot. Suddenly the trailing Such 
Crust IV, a carbon copy of the Slo-mos, 
exploded in a flash of brilliant orange 
flame. A Coast Guardsman dived in and 
rescued her driver, “Wild Bill” Cantrell, 
who was severely burned. Then Miss Pep- 
i. by now the hot favorite and in a slim 








lay down his obsolete weapon, take up a 
rifle and waddle to a platform erected in 
the forest. There, he would wait for his 
beaters to maneuver deer within near- 
pointblank range. Out among the trees, 
deep-throated horns would toot calls sig- 
naling each stage of the hunt (the sight- 
ing of a stag, the shot, the finding of the 
carcass). Because he sometimes killed half 
a dozen stags at a single sitting, trigger- 
happy Hermann was privately referred to 
by hunters as “the Reich’s Slaughter 
Master.” 

Goring and his theatrics are gone, but 
the traditions and rituals of Germany's 
“noblest” sport have survived. Last week. 
at the height of the Blattseit (roe deez 
mating season), hundreds of hunters trod 
through West. Germany’s deer country. 
Few could afford Géring’s “hoch” style of 
shooting, but those who could manage it 
wore the hunter’s minimum dress—green 
knickers, brown or green suede jacket, 
cravat, stylish hat, rubber-soled stalking 
shoes. 

Besides such fancy guns as hand-tooled 
Mannlichers, the hunters carried brass 





Ed Watton—Seattle Post-/ntelligencer 


STANLEY DoLiar & HyDROPLANE 
Universal bad luck was his fortune. 


lead, went dead in the water with a hope- 
lessly broken gear box. Dollar finished 
the second heat all by himself. 

In the final test he had to beat only Los 
Angeles’ super-streamlined Hurricane IV, 
whose engine had not been started in time 
to begin the second heat. As the two boats 
churned around the course, Hurricane 1V’s 
engine balked again and quit. In the face 
of such universal bad luck, Stanley Dollar 
carefully crept (heat speed: 84.35 m.p.h.) 
through the last seven laps alone, prayer- 
fully “counted every lap.” If Slo-mo IV 
had fallen out, Miss Pepsi would have 
been the winner by default. But Dollar’s 
hydroplane held up: the surviving boat 
won the Gold Cup. 


Afternoon of a Roebuck 
Decked out in his fanciest uniform, 
bloated Hermann Goring was a crashing 
symphony in green, armed with a spear. 
Playing Germany’s clown prince of the 
hunt, Reichsjaigermeister Goéring used to 


* The first time in boat-racing history that two 
boats (the other Hurricane IV) averaged more 
than roo m.p.h. over five laps of a standard 
course, 


horns and other noisemakers for luring a 
stag to his death. The most effective de- 
vice, the bleater, is a small rubber squeez- 
er, ball-shaped and equipped with stops. 
Properly manipulated, the bleater emits a 
“pia” like the cry of a newborn roe; it 
also trills a realistic “fiep,” simulating the 
call of a doe in rut. The bleater instruc- 
tion sheet suggests that the hunter render 
the fiep with “trembling hands,” then 
promptly swing his gun to his shoulder 
and brace himself for the charge of a 
romantic roebuck. 

One West German hunter who sounded 
his fiep and got his buck last week began 
the typical solemn ritual. While the stag 
was breathing his last, the hunters stood 
by in respectful silence. When the stag 
died, the hunters bared their heads and 
bowed low toward the carcass. Then the 
hunt master cut an oak twig and passed 
it, balanced on his knife blade, to the man 
who had made the kill. The hunter lightly 
brushed the twig across the animal’s 
wound. Finally, he got a leaf and placed 
it between the stag’s lips to symbolize 
the fiep-deluded deer’s last meal. Leaving 
the animal to be picked up later, the party 
moved on, bleaters ready, guns cocked. 
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...AT THE CONRAD HILTON 





This Carrom designed 
dresser-desk is one of the many 
outstanding pieces used by The Conrad Hilton 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
FURNITURE FOR HOSPITALS *« HOTELS 
COLLEGES »« MOTELS + CLUBS 








Se 
STORES = 
PROVIDE BETTER COMFORT FOR YOU 


~~~ with Reznor gas unit heaters. You 









have seen many of these units in your 
favorite stores. They block out chill ac 
the entrance and provide lively warmth 
in every part of the building. ... Heat 
is made in the unit and fan-blown to the 
area where you are shopping ... 
it's REZNOR comfort. 





A ‘ulomalu 
REZNOR 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 


The World's Leargest-Selling 
Gas Unit Heater 


WEEZHOR MANUFACTURING Cor” 
19 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA. 
Send me 20-page catalog in full color 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
City 
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Old Enough to Win 


Even as a boy in Nebraska, Bion (“Bi’’) 
Shively was crazy over horses. By the 
time he was twelve, he was a full-fledged 
jockey, booting them home at the county 
fairs. At 17, Bi quit jockeying and trans- 
ferred his affections to harness racing, a 
sport in which oldsters have long excelled. 
But a kid rider’s hell-for-leather zest could 
not make do for the good, grey experience 
required to steer a careering sulky behind 
a winning trotter or pacer. Bi was still 
learning the rudiments of the harness 
sport in 1898 when he was called to the 
Spanish-American War. 

Now a slightly bent man with wispy 
white hair and Santa Claus eyes, Bi Shive- 
ly has won “scores” of trots and paces, 
But he had never managed to win the 
richest harness race of all—the Hamble- 
tonian classic, which determines the top 
three-year-old U.S. trotter. In 1947 he 
copped the Hambletonian’s first heat, but 
he failed to repeat and take the cup.* 

One day last week at the kite-shaped 
Good Time track in Goshen, N.Y., Bi 
donned his maroon-and-gold driver's col- 
ors. At 74, he reckoned he was now old 
enough to win the big one. He also figured 
that his trotter, Sharp Note, a bay colt 
bought as a yearling for $1,000 by Dear- 
born Manufacturer Clyde W. Clark, was 
good enough. At Santa Anita this spring, 
Sharp Note won two starts, and set a 
track record for three-year-old trotters— 
a 2 min. 2¢ sec. mile—the fastest race 
time posted this year by any of the Ham- 
bletonian’s 14 starters. 

But some 15,000 fans who turned out 
for the $87,637 Hambletonian did not 
agree with Bi Shively’s figuring. They 
made Sharp Note their third choice, bet 
heaviest on Coca-Cola Heir Walter T. 
Candler’s three-year-old Duke of Lull- 
water, and on Hit Song, owned by the 
Arden Homestead Stable and Lawrence 
B. Sheppard. 

At the start of the first heat, Sharp 
Note “broke” (i.e., went into a gallop, had 
to be reined back, lost time until he re- 
sumed trotting), but he regained enough 
ground to finish tenth behind winning Hit 
Song. Facing perhaps his last chance ever 
to win the Hambletonian, old Bi gently 
explained the situation to young Sharp 
Note. 

In the next heat, the trotter came into 
the final turn with the pack, was swung 
wide by Shively, took a clear lead, pound- 
ed home in front of the Duke in his best 
race time ever, 4 sec. better than his Santa 
Anita mark. A 19-to-20 odds-on favorite 
in the third heat, Sharp Note finally 
brought the crowd around to Bi’s original 
conclusion. Lagging back in the field until 
the last turn, he again showed his wallop 
in the homestretch, beat Hit Song by two 
lengths, going away. Sharp Note’s purse: 
$47,236.64. 

Later, after getting a crushing buss 








* The Hambletonian trophy goes to the horse 
that heats; if 
three heats produce three different winners, there 
is a fourth and final runoff heat for those three 
only. 


wins two out of three one-mile 





Associcted Press 
Br Survey & Frirenp 
After a fast time, a night out. 


from Owner Clark’s wife, the Hamble- 
tonian’s oldest winning driver headed for 
the stables. There, winking as he munched 
an ice-cream bar, old Bi said: “I’m going 
out all night tonight.” 


Who Won 


@ The U.S. Olympic two-mile relay team 
of Bill Ashenfelter, Reggie Pearman, John- 
ny Barnes and Mal Whitfield, by 40 yards 
over Britain’s team, to set a world mark 
of 7 min. 29.2 sec.; U.S. Hurdler Charley 
Moore, through a driving rain, the 440-yd. 
event in a world record 51.6 sec.; at the 
post-Olympic British Games in London. 
@ The Philadelphia Athletics’ pint-size 
Pitcher Bobby Shantz (Trae, June 23), 
over the Boston Red Sox, 5 to 3, to be- 
come the first major-league hurler to win 
20 games this season. 

@ Nobody over nobody, in the 1952 Olym- 
pic Games, according to Soviet Sport Com- 
missar Nikolai Romanov in an exclusive 
Pravda interview. Romanoy’s final reck- 
oning of the unofficial national team 
scores: Russia, 494 points; U.S., 494. 

@ Heavyweight Rex Layne, a ten-round 
decision over former Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Ezzard Charles, by a much-disputed 
verdict of Referee & Sole Judge Jack 
Dempsey ; in Ogden, Utah. 

@ Calumet Farm’s 3-to-5 favorite Mark- 
Ye-Well, 14-mile, $100,000-added Ameri- 
can Derby, by 2} lengths, after he took 
the lead in the stretch and lengthened it 
all the way home; at Chicago’s Washing- 
ton Park. The race hoisted Calumet’s 
1952 Winnings to $1,091,262, gave Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro his 29th stakes victory of 
the year. 

@ National Open Golf Champion Julius 
Boros, the 18-hole playoff of the $90,000 
“World” golf tournament, with a score of 
68 to beat out Runner-Up Cary Middle- 
coff, who carded a 70, after both pros had 
wound up in a 72-hole tie, each with a 
r2-under-par total of 276; at Chicago’s 
Tam O'Shanter Country Club. To Win- 
ner Boros went the biggest prize in golf 
history: $25,000. Other 72-hole leaders: 
Jim Ferrier and Roberto de Vicenzo, 277; 
Sam Snead and Dave Douglas, 279; Hen- 
ry Ransom and Lew Worsham, 280. 
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IF YOU'VE GOT IT... AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY ‘ 
A TRUCK BROUGHT IT! American Trecking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Temporary constipation is usually ac- 
companied by acid indigestion—yet most 
laxatives act on irregularity alone, 
But Milk of Magnesia 


does more. It relieves 

both conditions. .. gives 

more complete relief. 

Take Phillips’ Milk of 4 
Magnesia—the best ak OF MAGHES 
laxative money can buy. od 


STOCK FUND 
Notice of 28th Consecutive Dividend. 


The Board of Directors of Investors Stock 
Fund has declared a quarterly dividend 
of eighteen cents per share payable on 
August 21, 1952 to shareholders of 
record as of July 31, 1952 


H. K. Bradford, President 


“A 
Qphuvestors STOCK FUND 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 43 
on Common Stock 


A regular quart dividend of 40¢ 
per share has beem declared, payable 
September © 20 2, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation 


Wattrr A, Peterson, Treasurer 
August 7, 1952. 

















MUSIC 





Tanglewood & Other Woods 


Music was as ubiquitous as Muzak at 
the Tanglewood festival in Lenox, Mass. 
last week. As the Boston Symphony's 
16th summer season came to a close, 
Pianist Artur Rubinstein and Conductor 
Charles Munch performed for 10,000 lis- 
teners in & around the wall-less Music 
Shed. Then Leonard Bernstein took the 
podium to lead a concert and a_ revised 
version of his 35-minute-long opera, Trou- 
ble in Tahiti (Tre, June 23). At week’s 
end, there were three orchestral programs, 
one for chorus and one of chamber music. 
The grand finale: a 280-man performance 
of Berlioz’ massive Requiem. 

Before the week was out, 400-odd young 
musicians of the Berkshire Music Center, 
which shares the well-clipped lawns of 
Tanglewood with the festival, had also 
wound up their six-week summer session 
—-studying composition (with Aaron Cop- 
land, Luigi Dallapiccola), conducting 
(with Bernstein), and performance (with 
members of the orchestra). Their big 
show: Mozart’s opera, La Clemensa di 
Tito, resurrected, rendered into English 
(and renamed Titus), produced and con- 
ducted by the New England Opera Com- 
pany’s Director Boris Goldovsky. 





All across the U.S. last week, the mid- 
summer air was resounding more or less 
tunefully as thousands of other summer 
music students neared commencement 
time with a scraping of catgut, tootling 
of brass and a thumping of piano keys. 
Among them: 

@ The National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., where 1,600 students from 
eight through college age take lessons on 
their instruments, play in orchestras, sing 
in choruses, dance, paint, act and live a 
rugged life in rustic surroundings. 

@ L’Ecole Monteux, at Hancock, Maine, 
where 50 young (average age: 30) pro- 
fessionals take a month of intensive po- 
dium training at Conductor Pierre Mon- 
teux’s own school. 

@ Salzedo Harp Colony, in Camden, 
Maine, where Harpist Carlos Salzedo 
teaches his technique to 38 men and 
women in an idyllic setting. Part of the 
curriculum: costume and deportment so 
that the performers may properly grace 
the stage when they play in symphony 
orchestras. 

@ Composers’ Conference and Chamber 
Music Center at Bennington, Vt., where 
about 50 composers and instrumentalists 
gather for two weeks in August to play 
for each other and the public. 

Besides the special summer setups, the 
year-round institutions were also going 
full blast: 363 students at the University 
of Rochester’s Eastman School of Music, 
40o at Manhattan’s Juilliard, 1,300 at the 
University of Wisconsin’s School of Mu- 
sic. Crowed Teacher Lotte Lehmann (in 
Santa Barbara’s Music Academy of the 
West): “What has Salzburg got that we 
haven't got?” 








Clutch Baritone 

Whenever there is a tough baritone part 
to be sung these days, the call is likely to 
go to a modest 42-year-old Texan named 
Mack Harrell. In his 15 years as a pro- 
fessional, he has sung such larynx-cracking 
roles as the lead in Wozzeck and Rabbi 
Azrael in The Dybbuk; last season he 
gave more concerts with orchestra than 
any other U.S. baritone. Last week, at a 
time when most hard-working men were 
snoozing in vacation hammocks, Mack 
Harrell was still at it: singing Virgil 
Thomson’s intricate new Five Songs of 
William Blake at Aspen. 

A careful artist who doesn’t believe in 
rushing his career, Harrell did not even 








Archie Lieberman 
Mack HaArreELL 
He was thrown into opera. 


make up his mind to become a singer un- 
til he was 24. He took to music as soon as 
he was big enough to crank up his moth- 
er’s phonograph in Celeste, Texas. But he 
liked the violin music on those old records 
better than the vocals of Galli-Curci and 
Caruso. When he was twelve, he coaxed 
his mother into giving him a year’s worth 
of violin lessons. Twelve penny-pinching 
years later, he concluded that his fingers 
were too stubby. Then a Philadelphia 
singing teacher told him he had a voice. 

It was four more years before Harrell’s 
concert career started with a tour of Eu- 
rope. Soon after that, he took a fling at 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air (“I wasn’t much interested in opera, 
but I thought it would be fun”), was more 
surprised than anybody else when he won. 
Since a contract with the company was 
part of the prize, “that sort of threw me 
into opera.’ He gradually worked into 
leading roles: Papageno in the Magic 
Flute, Golaud in Pelléas and Mélisande. 

Word got around that Harrell was a 
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There's allure in the scenic suggestions of a travel brochure. 
And the magical ingredient that so excites the urge to travel 
is realistic scenic reproduction. Many hotels, resorts and 
transportation services have found that only KROMEKOTE cast 
coated papers provide such colorful realism for their vacation 
and travel brochures. Try KROMEKOTE brand cast coated 
paper, the highest achievement of the papermaker’s art. 


Kromekote is the registered trade-mark of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 


KROMEKOTE CAST COATED IS AVAILABLE 


IN COVER 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAA ETON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas 
and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 
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As the belt shifts off center, it moves 
the vertical actuating roller. This 
creates braking action on the out- 
board pulley and pivots the entire 
idler. When the belt is realigned, 
the braking action ceases and the 
idler returns to its normal position. 


BEELINE FOR A BELT 


Making a belt behave . . . keeping a 
conveyor belt properly centered as it 
travels along the idlers . . . was once a 
major annoyance to users of belt con- 
veyors. Belts wore out prematurely and 
material spillage was high. 


First step toward training . . . providing 
proper belt alignment . . . was the use of 
fixed guide idlers mounted adjacent to 
the outboard idler pulleys. This reduced 
“weaving” and spillage, but increased 
costly edge-wear on the belt. In order to 
satisfy the demand for a true training 
idler, Hewitt-Robins developed the first 
positive troughed belt training idler. 





An actuated training idler, not just a 
guide idler, the Hewitt-Robins training 
idler causes the belt to center without 
excessive pressure on the edges. Wise 
conveyor users have learned that this 
thoroughly efficient idler is a must for 
dependable conveyor operation. 


Improving belt conveyor performance 
is but one of countless contributions 
that Hewitt-Robins has made to the 
science of bulk materials handling. That 
is why if you handle solids, liquids or 
gases in bulk it will pay to consult the 
recognized leaders in the bulk materials 
handling field. 


we 
sttete 


HEWITT @ ROBINS 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 


singer who never choked in the clutch of 
modern music. Without so much as rais- 
ing his sun-bleached eyebrows, he spoke 
the rhythmically complex narrator's part 
in the world premiére of Schénberg’s Ode 
to Napoleon with the Philharmonic in 
1944, sang the lead in Bernard Rogers’ 
opera The Warrior at the Met in 1947. 

Now married to one of his fellow violin 
students and living in Larchmont, N.Y., 
Harrell still likes to sing the classics, es- 
pecially the part of Christ in the St. 
Matthew Passion. But he thinks casting 
directors expect him to be good at learn- 
ing difficult modern scores because of the 
thorough musical training he got studying 
the violin. On Baritone Harrell’s schedule 
for next winter: parts in Milhaud’s Chris- 
topher Columbus (with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony) and Stravinsky's Rake’s Prog- 
ress at the Metropolitan Opera. 


MILESTONES 


Engagement Announced. Anthony 
Eden, 55, Britain’s elegant Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Clarissa Spencer-Churchill, 32, 
Prime Minister Churchill’s blonde, blue- 
eyed niece, Britain’s “most beautiful deb- 
utante of 1938,” a wartime Foreign Office 
worker, more recently employed in Film 
Producer Alexander Korda’s office; in 
London. 








Divorced. By Maureen O'Hara, 31, 
red-haired cinemactress (The Quiet Man 
—see CINEMA): Movie Director Will 
Price, 39; after ten years of marriage, one 
child; in Los Angeles. 


Died. Clement George McCullagh, 47, 
publisher (since 1936) of the Toronto 
morning Globe & Mail and (since 1948) 
the evening Telegram, two of Canada’s 
largest (combined circ. 453,974) newspa- 
pers; of a heart attack; in Toronto. Mc- 
Cullagh quit as assistant financial editor 
of the old Toronto Globe in 1928, quipped 
that “next time I come in I'll be buying 
the newspaper.” He joined a Bay Street 
brokerage firm, later formed his own com- 
pany and became a millionaire by the time 
he was 30. In 1936 he returned with the 
money ($1,850,000, backed by Gold Mine 
Owner William Wright) to buy the Globe; 
a month later he bought its morning rival, 
the Mail & Empire ; twelve years later ac- 
quired the Telegram for $3,610,000. A 
onetime Liberal, he shifted to the Con- 
servative Party in 1943. 


Died. Dr. Donald Alfred Stauffer, 50, 
chairman of Princeton University’s Eng- 
lish department, George Eastman Pro- 
fessor of English (for the past year) at 
Oxford University, poet, Shakespearean 
scholar, critic and novelist (The Saint and 
the Hunchback); of a coronary throm- 
bosis; in Oxford, England. 


Died. Jeffery Farnol, 74, perennial 
bestselling British novelist (The Broad 
Highway, The Amateur Gentleman); 
after long illness; in Eastbourne, England. 
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8 Light, mild Scotch | 
preferred by Sportsmen 
the world over because | 





* Accepted around 
the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
eral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


* Self-identifying. 


* Cost only 75¢ for 
each $100 in attrac- 
tive wallet pack. 


* Sold by banks 
and travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
more than 530 branch- 
es in California, 
Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok. 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
City and Zurich. 


Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere you please! 


Issued by the WORLD’S LARGEST BANK 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs 





STRAY STOPPER. When cattle ey@ with longing the greener 
pastures elsewhere, their wanderlust is quickly quenched 


on countless American farms by the best of all stray 
stoppers ... . U'S‘S American Fence, made by United 
States Steel. There is more American Fence in use than 
any other brand. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


The iron and steel industry in 1951 used over 58 million tons of scrap 
in establishing its all-time record production of 105 million tons of steel. 
With producing capacity still expanding, even more scrap will be 
essential to successful operations in 1952. 
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STAINLESS STEEL SAYS “WELCOME!” Not the least of the wonders the 
world has witnessed in the past 4 decades has been the birth, youth, 
and growth to maturity of a magic new metal . . . stainless steel. Not 
so very many years ago, the use of stainless was confined to a few 





simple applications such as knife blades, golf clubs, kitchen utensils. 
But today its uses are legion, ranging all the way from vital parts 
for jet engines to magnificent architectural applications such as this 
office building lobby, where U-S’S Stainless Steel greets the visitor 
with bright beauty, with dignity, and a sense of monumental strength. 





8,000,000 MORE CHILDREN, in the next few years, will have to be fitted 
into the already crowded classrooms of American schools. Communi- 


ties therefore must start their preparations now to insure adequate 
local school facilities for the nation’s youth. Remember, better schools 
build a stronger America . . . and steel builds stronger, safer schools. 
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WORLD'S BIGGEST? This is be- 
lieved to be one of the biggest 
dump trucks yet built. Made 
of U-S’S Man-TEN Steel, the 
six-wheeled giant has a 28 
cubic yard body, carries 45 
tons of coal and overburden 
in strip mining, can dump a 
full load in 20 seconds, and 
has a road speed of 32 miles 
per hour. 


X-RAY EYES are what you’d need to see the many vital but hidden ways in which 
steel serves us all. Such reinforcing spines as these for concrete pipes and high- 
ways, the invisible skeleton that supports the towering skyscraper, the compli- 
cated electric wiring in our homes, the concealed piling upon which the spillway 
of a dam may rest . . . all these are steel, and though they remain unseen, they 
add strength, safety and utility to thousands of finished structures. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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More go 


per gallon 


J. HOWARD BAKER is General 
Superintendent of the Behr- 
Manning Abrasive Division. 
His exceptional ingenuity in 
34 years’ service has resulted 
in many outstanding im- 
yrovements in the quality of 
ide dlenking products. 


NORTON : 


HARRY 0. ANDERSON has 
completed 51 years with 
Norton. Now Chief Grain 
Inspector of the Abrasive 
Division, he has originated 
and patented many improve- 
ments in abrasive processing 
and quality control. 


*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 





Your automobile motor has more than 200 parts. They 
require close to 900 precision grinding operations. 

Your motor’s crankshaft, for instance, must be dimen- 
sionally true within .001 inch. It gets this accuracy from 
Norton aLuNDUM* grinding wheels on high production 
Norton grinding machines. The finishing touch is given with 
a special Norton lapping machine, using Behr-Manning 
Lightning aDaLox* coated abrasive. Such true, smooth sur- 
faces make parts fit... cut friction. . . give you “more 
go per gallon.” 

The automotive industry is only one of many industries 
which rate Norton and Behe Menting products essential to 
their production. As the world’s largest manufacturers of 
abrasives and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning 
keep seeking better ways to help all industries make better 
products. 


NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide grain 
and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors. 
Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Massachusetts. 
BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
p parce dl Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 
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Qlaking better products to make other products better 


BEHR-MANNING 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Hot-Air War 


The Washington air was hot last week 
with talk of a new war on inflation. But it 
was plain that there would be little more 
than sham battles. Reason: the planners 
had planned their political inflation (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) so well that there was 
no place for the price of most things to 
go but up. 


The new Wage Stabilization Board, 


meeting for the first time under Chairman 
Archibald Cox, a 40-year-old Harvard law 
professor, was already in trouble. It faced 
12,000 applications for wage boosts for 


United Press 
Economic STABILIZER PUTNAM 


Inflation was so well planned... 


millions of workers, and new ones were 
pouring in at the rate of 1,800 a week. The 
board had inherited all the problems from 
the old board’s steel wage fiasco. 

Instead of making recommendations for 
wage settlements, as in steel, WSB can 
now only approve or disapprove of bar- 
gaining agreements already reached. And 
most unions, having used up most of their 
allowable wage increases, are after more 
than is permissible. The rubber workers, 
for example, are entitled to only about 5¢ 
an hour in cost-of-living increases. This 
week they settled with Goodyear for ro¢, 
and the case will soon come before the 
board, John L. Lewis, for another, will 
hardly settle for the 1o¢ his coal miners 
are entitled to. 

What can WSB do? The board is hoping 
that the coal, rubber and other industries 
will stand firm against demands for big 
boosts. If the companies don’t—and many 
won't be able to in the light of the steel 
boost—WSB will probably find an out 
with “productivity” increases, i.e., raises 
to compensate for greater man-hour out- 
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put. It will probably turn out that the 
bigger and stronger the union, the bigger 
the “productivity” raise. 

But the troubles of WSB are nothing 
compared to those of OPS. Last week 
there was a rash of new price boosts—alu- 
minum up 1¢ a lb., Kaiser-Frazer cars $54 
apiece, cotton $5 a bale, manganese $40 a 
ton (which will boost the cost of making 
steel an average of 46¢ a ton). 

And the effects of the steel boost are 
still to come. Economic Stabilizer Roger 
Putnam, pooh-poohing talk that all prices 
will shoot up, said he had a plan whereby 
users would absorb the increases, thus 
“eliminating any need for increasing prices 
to consumers.” Putnam soon discovered 
his plan was economic nonsense. Many 
small fabricators have such small profit 
margins any further absorption of costs 
would force them out of business. As a 
result, the stabilizers, who already have 
been flooded with requests for price in- 
creases to compensate for the steel rise, 
started looking for a face-saving formula 
which would let prices go up. 

One such formula is already in effect in 
the auto industry. Forced by Congress to 
drop dollars & cents auto ceilings, OPS 
last week substituted ceilings based on 
dealers’ percentages of profit. That will 
not necessarily mean higher auto prices 
immediately, but it will be so hard to 
check the various percentages of dealers 
that for all practical purposes there will 
be little control. 


GOVERNMENT 
How to Make a Buck 


Not every man can turn an $85,000 
investment into a profit of $1,005,000 in 
two short years. Last week Robert Hirsch, 
a Bridgeport, Conn, insurance man, turned 
the trick with the help of some Fair Deal 
bumbling in Washington. 

In 1950, Hirsch and four associates 
signed a contract with the Government’s 
General Services Administration to buy a 
surplus aircraft plant in Stratford, Conn. 
that had stood empty since Chance Vought 
moved to Texas in 1949. After the Ko- 
rean war began, GSA checked twice with 
the Munitions Board to make sure the 
plant would not be needed. The board 
assured GSA that it did not want the 
plant; it would be useful only in the event 
of total mobilization. The price was 
$2,010,000, and Hirsch and friends paid 
$85,000 down. When Hirsch heard that 
Avco Manufacturing Corp. was looking 
for a plant to make plane engines for the 
Air Force, he signed up the company as 
a tenant at $725,000 a year. 

But when Hirsch and his friends offered 
their second payment of $320,000, they 
got a surprise: GSA refused to accept the 
cash. It announced, instead, that the Gov- 
ernment needed the plant after all, and 
was taking it back through condemna- 
tion. And why did the Government need 
it? For Avco’s new engine production, of 


course. The Air Force had suddenly dis- 
covered that altering and equipping the 
plant at Government expense for Avco 
would run into millions; it didn’t like the 
idea that when Avco’s lease ran out, the 
plant would revert to Hirsch, improve- 
ments and all. Hirsch filed suit to protect 
his property. 

In Hartford, Hirsch won the first round 
of what is sure to be a long legal battle. 
Federal Judge J. Joseph Smith agreed with 
a court-appointed committee that in re- 
claiming the plant, the Government must 
pay Hirsch & associates $3,100,000. The 
court ruled that the value of the plant 
had increased one-third the 


moment 





Walter Bennett 


WaGE STABILIZER Cox 
. it had no place to go but up. 


Hirsch signed up a tenant. Added Judge 
Smith pointedly: “Some provision for re- 
negotiation of such [purchase] contracts 
. . . to recapture large, short-term specu- 
lative profits would be desirable .. .” 


INDUSTRY 


The Unsleeping Eye 

In the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s 
freight yards near Chicago last week, a 
yard clerk walked over to an incoming 
train for the routine job of writing down 
the serial number of each freight car. 
When he turned in the numbers to the 
assistant superintendent, he was told: “I 
know them already. I watched the cars 
come in on television.” 

This new use of TV was an experiment 
which the Radio Corp. of America hopes 
may soon revolutionize the yard tech- 
niques of U.S. railroads. Beside B. & O.’s 
main incoming track, RCA had set up a 
Vidicon camera, a new type of TV camera 
which RCA put on sale last week. The 
camera picked up the box-car numbers, 
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Same Rating 


But what a difference! 


Both safety switches shown here have the same horse- 
power rating when used as disconnects on a.c. motor 
circuits. But the small switch on the left is the revolution- 
ary new Cutler-Hammer design, compact, space-saving, 
easy to handle, with new dependability of performance. 


Up until now safety switches have 
invariably been much larger than 
the motor control with which they 
have been used. This has created 
difficult installation problems. 
Even when space was available, 
their bulk and weight made mount- 
ing difficult; and the much larger 
size of the safety switch in such 
close relation to an associated con- 
trol enclosure has simply been all 
out of proportion to the latter. 
This detracted from the appearance 
of the complete installation. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering has 
ended all this as far as a.c. motors 
are concerned. The new and ex- 
clusively Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 
4110 line of Horsepower Rated 
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A.C. Motor-Circuit Safety Switches 
saves as much as 65% in size, and 
matches safety switch and motor 
control in size, convenience and 
dependability. These switches are 
available in ratings from 3 h.p. to 
30 h.p., 230 volts a.c. and from 7% 
h.p. to 50 h.p., 575 volts a.c. These 
switches have many features and 
have no substitutes even remotely 
comparable. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1308 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


$$ 
SAFETY SWITCHES = 














flashed them on a screen in the yard’s 
four-story control tower. Another camera, 
set between the tracks (with floodlights) 
and aimed upward, inspected the passing 
cars for cracked truck frames, broken 
springs, missing journal-box lids, etc. 
Though the equipment will continue to 
be tested for operation in snow and sleet 
conditions B. & O. already pronounced it 
“ideal for watching yard operations—es- 
pecially blind spots and ends of yards dis- 
tant from the yardmaster’s office.” The 
biggest appeal for RCA’s new closed-cir- 
cuit TV unit was its price: $5,500, only 
one-third or less of the cost formerly 
required to set up a circuit of equal fidel- 
ity. As a result, RCA hoped to turn the 
promising new field of industrial TV into 
a big business. 

Industrial TV was pioneered by Ohio’s 
small Diamond Power Specialty Corp. But 
now not only RCA but CBS, Du Mont, 
Remington Rand and other big companies 
are in it, and the industrial uses of TV are 
fast increasing. Samples: 

@ Boston’s Jordan Marsh department 
store uses the CBS-Remington $25,000 
color circuit, Vericolor, to lure shoppers 
to different floors by posting screens at 
strategic points to show fashions, home 
furnishings, etc. 

@ Utilities use Diamond Power's cheap 
($4,200) Utiliscope. For Long Island 
Lighting Co., it peers inside a furnace to 
make sure the pilot light is burning before 
the furnace is refueled. For Manhattan's 
Consolidated Edison, it watches the water 
level in a boiler five floors away and 
checks up on fly-ash at the top of 250-ft. 
chimneys for the furnace tenders. 

q U.S. Steel's Geneva (Utah) plant, using 
four Utiliscopes, is able to watch three 
furnaces with one man, speed up the re- 
heating of slabs. 

@ North American Aviation uses Reming- 
ton’s $9,500 black & white Vericon for 
close observation of rocket engines on test 
stands, a job too dangerous for men. 

@ The New Haven Railroad is planning 
to install Du Mont cameras at 14 stations 
along its tracks to watch for hotboxes, 
thus replace 14 workmen. 


EARNINGS 
Picking the Winners 


As the bull market continued to edge 
up last week, investors kept a sharp eye 
on the form sheets of second-quarter earn- 
ings and hustled to place their money on 
the winners. Most sparkling performer 
was Chrysler Corp. President Lester Lum 
(“Tex”) Colbert reported a 20% jump in 
net to $44 million in the first six months 
despite a 10% drop in sales (to $1.3 bil- 
lion). Chrysler’s good showing, said the 
company, resulted from auto-price in- 
creases big enough (15% in a year) to 
overcome higher taxes (up 220%), and 
higher unit costs caused by restricted auto 
output (582,984 units v. 804,884 in 1951's 
first half). At the news, Chrysler jumped 
3 points to 82g, a new high for the year. 
General Motors, which had earlier report- 
ed a second-quarter net of $142 million, 
up 2%, rose nearly a point to 613. That 
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KEEP IT COOL IN 
TRANSIT 


As the prime source of heat energy supplying millions of 





homes and industries, Natural Gas must be speedily trans- 





ported through a vast network of over 300 thousand miles of 





pipeline arteries. Boosting it along its way is the job of hun- 





dreds of compressor stations, which compress gas in transit 





to keep it flowing from station to station. Compressing gas 
causes a tremendous heat generation problem. To dissipate 
this heat, huge volumes of water are circulated by batteries 
of high capacity Peerless pumps— produced by FMC Peer- 
less Pump Division. Taking the heat off Natural Gas in trans- 
it is another example of FMC’s important contribution to 


basic American industries. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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In this pipe line compressor station, flow of water 
through two sets of cooling units is effected by a 
battery of motor-driven Peerless multistage cen- 
trifugal pumps. 
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DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean * Mechanical Foundries * Niagora Chemical 
Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical * * SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corp. 
Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. * Oakes Manufacturing Co. * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. 
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NEW, FASTER 
CLIPPER CARGO 
SERVICE 


TO EUROPE 






Two huge doors like this 
for simultaneous loading 
and unloading . . . faster 
handling at terminals. 


New REGULAR schedules 
between Europe andthe USA 


Only Clipper Cargo gives you— 


@ First 300-mph DC-6A all-cargo 
Clipper . . . specially assigned to serv- 
ice between Europe and the USA. 
@ Monday morning deliveries in 
London, Amsterdam, Frankfurt and 
New York. 
@ This outstanding DC-6A all-cargo 
service connects with other regular 
Pan American cargo flights to and 
from all of South and Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean area. A net- 
work of Clipper Cargo offices speeds 
handling of your shipments to and 
from any city in the world. 
e@ Cargo capacity of 20,000 Ibs. on 
DC-6A service. Ship packages up to 
570 cubic ft., up to 52 ft. in length. 
@ Space for your cargo may be as- 
sured by advance reservation. 
@ Pressurized, and temperature con- 
trolled air and ground—ideal for live- 
stock, perishables. 

Call your Shipping Agent or— 


PAN AMERICAN 


was the highest price in GM’s history. 

Not all the earnings were good. When 
Wilson & Co. reported that earnings were 
too small to pay the regular 25¢ dividend, 
Wilson dropped nearly two points to a 
new low of 10. The stock of Celanese 
Corp. dropped 2{ points to 42% when the 
company reported that its second-quarter 
profits, hard hit by the textile slump, were 
down 95% to $215,327, not even enough 
to cover the dividend on the preferred 
stock. Western Union, which reported that 
the seven-week telegraph strike caused a 
$3,902,125 half-year loss v. a $4,246,672 
net in 1951, was knocked down nearly two 
points to 42. 

Other company reports: 
@ Like giant Bethlehem (off 77% to $5.3 
million), other steel companies showed 
the drastic effects of 28 strikebound days 
in the second quarter. National Steel's 
earnings were cut in half to $6.8 million; 
Sharon lost $430,280 v. a 1951 profit of 
$2.8 million; Follansbee’s net dropped 
from $605,205 to $35,167. 
@ Despite strikes, Socony-Vacuum netted 


| $84 million for the first half, up 10% toa 








new record. But Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia’s second-quarter net was down 2.5% 
to $45.4 million; Texas Co.’s was down 
19% to $40 million. 


ADVERTISING 
Biggest Year 


Never has the U.S. spent so much on 
advertising as it did in 1951. Last week 
Printers’ Ink published the estimated 
total: $6,496,500,000, nearly 14% more 
than in 1950, but not quite in step with 
the increase in the nation’s gross 
national product. 

Fast-growing television, with a take of 
$388.4 million, turned in the biggest per- 
centage gain (93.3%). TV's share of the 
U.S. advertising pot nearly doubled, from 
3.5% to 6%. The share of newspapers 
(34.7%), radio (10.9%) and magazines 
(8.9%) shrank slightly, though dollar vol- 
ume rose. The dollar leaders: newspapers, 


$2.2 billion, up 8.89%; direct mail, $923.7 


15% 





million, up 15 radio, $712.3 million, 
%; magazines, $573.7 million, up 


AGRICULTURE 
Queen of the Cows 


Three times a day for most of her 17 
years, a lop-eared Holstein-Friesian cow 
by the name of Pansco Hazel has been 
herded into a white barn on the dairy 
farm of Frank Pellissier near Whittier, 
Calif. and milked. Her average daily pro- 
duction: 37 qts. In her time, purebred 
Hazel (out of Hazel Colantha Rag Apple 
de Kol by Pansco Sequoia Adventurer) 
has seen hand milking bow to the machine 
age, has had her milk pasteurized and 
homogenized, has had 13 calves and is 
again pregnant. 

Last week the milking of Hazel was a 
notable event. With a redheaded young 
movie starlet named Joan Taylor (Queen 
of the Dairy Association) draped around 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE her neck, and a national broadcasting 


*@Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Loomis Dean—Lire 
CHAMPION Pansco HazeL 
Three times a day for |7 years. 


company microphone recording the milk- 
ing machine’s gurgle, Hazel became the 
new champion milk cow of the world. She 
passed the record of 267,304 Ibs. set by 
Ionia Ormsby Queen on Aug. 1947. 
Hazel’s lifetime production is worth more 
than $29,000, would fill nine tank trucks 
and run Whittier’s dairy plant for 32 days. 


MONEY MARKET 


Germany's Good Name 

Like watching a newsreel run backward, 
delegates from 23 nations have been meet- 
ing in London, threading their way through 
the financial tangles of two global wars. 
Phrases that were headlines a quarter- 
century ago (Dawes Plan, Young Plan, 
Hoover Moratorium) ran through their 
talk as they sought a way to settle Ger- 
many’s $6 billion foreign debt. The prob- 
lem, said U.S. Delegate Warren Lee Pier- 
son, T.W.A. chairman and an old hand 
at international financial powwows, was 
“probably the most complicated in finan- 
cial history.” Last week, at a press con- 
ference in Manhattan, Pierson announced 
that the problem had been settled. It was 
good news to U.S. investors, who hold 
nearly half of all the German bonds sold 
abroad and who have received no interest 
or principal for some 18 years. Under the 
terms of the agreement, said Pierson, they 
will eventually get back their principal 
and most of their interest. 

The most complicated problem started 
in 1933, When Germany began to default 
on interest payments on state, municipal 
and corporate bonds. To give her a breath- 
er, President Hoover arranged a morato- 
rium on all payments in 1931. Shortly 
after, Adolf Hitler repudiated the whole 
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Join the Civil Defense Warden Service Today! 


STREET SCENE tomorrow, next Year or Never? 





Whatever Your 
Signaling Problem— 


@ warning horn for civil defense; 
a fire alarm or communications 
system for school, hospital or 
business; or a musical chime for 
your home; Edwards can solve it. 


Illustration Courtesy Federal Civil Defense Administration 
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No one knows. But if it should happen, America must be ready with 
Civil Defense, with shelters . . . above all, with adequate warning. 

In Washington many of our Government buildings ... key targets in 
an attack ... are so huge no outside warning can be heard. Here Edwards 
signaling devices are installed . . . small, inconspicuous horns but with 
mighty voices that can be heard anywhere within the largest buildings. 

These horns must not...cannot fail. We’re proud, naturally that 
where dependability is the yardstick, greater safety the goal, the name 
chosen to assure them is . . . Edwards! 


Edwards Company, Inc., Dept. T8, Norwalk, Conn. 


Epwarps 


World's Most Reliable Time, 
Communication and Protection Products For 
Schools, Hospitals, Industry and Homes, 
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Old Schenley is 
8-year-old, Bottled in 
Bond, 100 proof bour- 
bon. It is twice as old as 
most Bonds. And twice 
as good, due to its age 
and the great skill with 
which it was made. It is 
the “gift” whiskey you’d 
much rather keep. At all 


fine bars and stores. 





8 YEARS OLD, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 
100 PROOF. © 1952 SCHENLEY DISTR., INC., N. Y. C. 
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debt; he charged that it was caused by 
reparations and was one of the injustices 
of the Versailles Treaty.* As the market 
value of German bonds tumbled, Hitler's 
agents quietly bought up blocks of them 
at fractions of their par value, stored 
them away in Berlin. When World War IT 
broke, the U.S. suspended trading in Ger- 
man bonds for fear Hitler would some- 
how slip his uncanceled bonds back into 
the U.S. stock market, thus raise cash. 
Allied bombs destroyed many of the bonds 
held in Berlin, and Russian looters took 
what was left, clandestinely began selling 
them. Thus there was no accurate record | 
of which bonds still represented valid 
claims. Another complication was that 
many of the bonds called for payments 
based on a gold standard, which the U.S. 
and Britain have long since abandoned. 
In addition, the bonds had to take second 
place behind the $3.7 billion which the 





Warren Lee Pierson 
A happy end to a newsreel. 


Bonn government owes the U.S., Britain 
and France for economic aid. 

At the London conference, the three 
Allies sensibly took the view that Problem 
No. 1 was to restore Germany's good 
name in the world money market so that 
she can raise money for reconstruction 
and get back all the financial tools nec- 
essary for international trade. According- 
ly, all three waived a big part of their 
postwar claims. They concentrated on 
cleaning up Germany’s prewar $2.3 billion 
private-bond debt. Under the agreement, 
the West German government will pro- 
vide the foreign exchange to pay for all 
the private bonds floated by prewar Ger- 
many, although safeguards have been set 
up to protect her against counterfeit or 


* Of the billions which Germany borrowed, chief- 
ly from the U.S. and Britain, during the 1920s, 
a sizable amount went right out again as repara- 
tions payments, But with the remainder, Ger- 
many completely modernized its heavy indus- 





try, built housing projects, athletic stadia, etc. 





Now you can buy 
Old Schenley, full 8 years 
old, Bottled in Bond, 100 
proof bourbon at the 
price of bonded whiskies 
only half its age! At this 
very unusual price, Old 
Schenley is now twice the 
value. Ask your favorite 
retailer today about the 


surprisingly low price! 





8 YEARS OLD, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 
100 PROOF. © 1952 SCHENLEY DISTR, INC., N. Y.C. 
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illegally held ones. Other agreement high- 
lights: 

@ The 1924 Dawes Plan 7% bonds, which 
were scheduled to mature in 1949, will 
now mature in 1969. U.S. holders will re- 
ceive 54% interest after March 31, 1953. 
They will. also be issued 20-year bonds, 
paying 3% and, after five years, an added 
2% to cover unpaid past interest. 

@ The 1930 Young Plan 54% bonds (ma- 
turity date 1965) will now mature in 
1980. U.S. holders will get 5% interest 
after March 31, 1953, 20-year bonds at 
3% and, after five years, an added 1% for 
unpaid interest. 

@ Instead of gold payments, as called for 
in some of the bonds, the U.S. dollar will 
be used as the basis of exchange. 

@On state and municipal bonds, there 
will be no reduction in principal, but in- 
terest will be fixed at 75% of the con- 
tract rate. 

After the agreement is formally ap- 
proved by the Bonn and interested gov- 
ernments, trading in the bonds will be re- 
sumed on the world’s exchanges. When last 
traded in the U.S., the Young 54% had 
fallen to $2.50 (par value: $100). But 
on Swiss markets, where trading never 
stopped, the Young bonds last week 
climbed to $46. 


SUGAR 


Undynamic 
In its long history as a feast-or-famine 
business, the sugar industry has developed 
a quick defensive reflex: the minute prices 
weaken, the growers cut production, This 
year, a record world sugar output of 44.4 
million tons is expected to top demand by 
2,500,000 tons. Faced with the prospect 
of falling prices, such big sugar producers 
as Cuba and Puerto Rico are planning a 
slash of 20% to 30% in their 1953 output. 
Last week Manhattan’s Lamborn & Co., 
Inc., one of the top sugar brokers, called 
for a new set of reflexes in the trade. The 
trouble with the industry, said Lamborn, 
is not overproduction; it is undercon- 
sumption. What sugarmen need is the 
same kind of merchandising hustle that 
has created ever-growing markets for the 
goods of mass production in the U.S. 
Consumption ranges all the way from 
130 Ibs. a year per capita in Australia 
down to six in Siam. In most places where 
consumption is low, it is because the price 
is high. In Spain, for instance, when raw 
sugar was selling for 4.2¢ a lb., refined 
sugar cost 29¢ retail (v. a U.S. price of 
9.5¢). Asks Lamborn: “Is it any wonder 
that Spain’s per capita consumption of 
sugar continues low—a mere 16 lbs. . . .?” 
In some nations, says the report, the 
high price results from “inordinately high 
taxes’; Turkey, for example, slapped a 
16¢ tax on every pound in 1949, pushing 
the price up to 27¢. Elsewhere, the price 
is kept artificially high by “government 
monopolies or government-approved car- 
tels.” Sugarmen should “estimate the 
great cost of restricting production as 
against the infinitesimal cost of taking 
some positive, dynamic steps to increase 
consumption.” 
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Hite Witttam Penn and his secretary 

James Logan were traveling to America 
in 1699, their ship, according to legend, was 
attacked by pirates. Penn’s principles forbade resistance but Logan successfully 
defended the vessel. 

As Penn's confidential adviser, the scholarly Logan wielded great influence 
in Pennsylvania, in time becoming governor of the colony and mayor of 
Philadelphia. His home in what is now Germantown was started in 1728 and 
was named Stenton after his father’s birthplace in Scotland. In his own 
words, he was obliged to spend much time at home, “being wholly reduced to 
a pair of crutches and Sedentary Life by a fall off my feet.” Nevertheless, 
the curtailment of his physical activity enabled him to devote himself to 
writing and to his remarkable library. 

Owned by the Logan family for many years, Stenton was Washington’s 
headquarters before the battle of Brandywine. At the battle of Germantown 
the house fell into British hands and was occupied briefly by General Howe. 

Later in 1777 two dragoons arrived in German- 
town for the purpose of carrying out orders to 
burn the homes of patriots in the neighborhood. 
While they were in the stable gathering straw 
to start a fire, a party of soldiers came look- 
ing for deserters. Dinah, the Negro caretaker, 
promptly told them that two suspicious-looking 
men were lurking in the barn and despite their 
indignant protests the two dragoons were seized. : 
Seventeen houses had been burned, but thanks to Dinah, Stenton was saved. 
Now the property of the city of Philadelphia and under the custody of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, this important land- 
mark is open to public view. 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry, 


There is a competent Home TH E HOME ve 


representative in your Law Coen 
community to serve your MIELE WfLatty 


i d: 
aaa Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Cuts Cost Of Ice Cube Service! 
Restaurant Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Ice Cube Maker 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—“I bought a Frigid- 
aire Ice Cube Maker because it answered 
my requirements—a good, compact ma- 
chine that would turn out clean, solid 
cubes at low cost,”’ says Joseph Albo, 
owner of Sorrento Restaurant, 605 Grant 
St. “I'm greatly pleased with the Ice 
Cube Maker's operation and with the fact 
that I’m no longer paying $56.25 a month 
for poor grade commercial cubes, 25% of 
which melted before I could use them.” 
Olsen & Ley Co. sold and installed the 
equipment. 
See how you can cut 
¥ our costs — increase 
your profits, Ask to see 
this amazing Ice Cube 
Maker now, at 
Frigidaire Commercial 
Dealer's showrooms, Or 
write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, 


Dayton 1, Ohio. 


your 





Automatic 
Tce Cube Maker 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 





Fine Business Stationery 
is Watermarked 


COTTON-FIBER 
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Taxes Five Times Profits 


At a convention of moviemen in Min- 
| neapolis last week, Hollywood Spokesman 
Eric Johnston said that it is too soon to 
toll the death of the industry. Weekly ad- 
missions run close to 55,000,000, “and 
that’s a third of all the people in the 
United States.’ What’s more, the number 
of new drive-in theaters more than offsets 
the number of houses closing down. The 
real problem, said Johnston, is not televi- 
sion but taxes. The 20% federal admission 
| tax alone in 1951 amounted to some 
$250,000,000—or five times the net prof- 
its of all U.S. theaters. 


Stupid—or Worse? 


During World War II, the big movie 
companies made 16-mm. prints of feature 
movies to show in Army camps and hos- 
pitals all over the world. Last week Holly- 
wood was brooding on the adage: a good 
deed never goes unpunished. The U.S. De- 
partment of Justice filed an antitrust suit 
to compel twelve major film companies 
to sell their 16-mm. prints to television. 

Movie theater owners immediately set 
up a howl of protest, but Hollywood, 
though usually thrown into a tizzy by any 
governmental move, remained surprisingly 
calm. Viewing the Justice Department 
action as more foolish than threatening, 
moviemen pointed out that the case might 
drag on through the courts for as long as 
ten years—long enough for Hollywood and 
TV to come to an understanding of their 
own. And, even if the Government should 
win, moviemen felt that their position was 
impregnable. Said an M-G-M spokesman: 
“Suppose the Government ordered you to 
sell Mutiny on the Bounty to TV. You 
could say, ‘O.K., but we want four million 
bucks.’ TV can’t pay that, so you're right 
back where you started. The whole thing's 
just too stupid.” In calling it stupid, 
Hollywood was being polite. In fact, this 
action by Attorney General McGranery 
was an example of deliberate efforts to 
destroy, by Government interference, 
freedom of bargaining. 


The New Pictures 


Francis Goes to West Point (Universal- 
International). Francis the talking mule 
is now attending the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, after having helped defeat the Japa- 
nese army in Burma (Francis) and parlay 
two dollars into $25,000 (Francis Goes to 
the Races). By tutoring his sidekick in 
algebra, biology and French, Francis helps 
Donald O'Connor rise from bottom man 
in his class of 687 to honor plebe. Francis 
also straightens out romantic complica- 
tions betweeh Donald and the comman- 
dant’s daughter, gives the West Point 
salute by raising his tail, and helps the 
Army sink the Navy through his un- 
paralleled football strategy and mule sense. 

A lot of screenplay corn is mixed in with 
Francis’ oats, but Francis Goes to West 
Point is an amusing romp because of 
O’Connor’s clowning and Francis’ gabbing 








Francis & O'ConNoR 
Mule sense sinks the Navy. 


(with Actor Chill Wills’ hayseedy voice). 
At the fadeout, Francis says: “I'm off to 
far places, where corn is free and mules 
are mules.” Next in the highly profitable 
mule series: Francis Covers the Big Town, 
in which Francis will help make jackasses 
out of Manhattan mobsters. 


The Quiet Man (Argosy; Republic} 
is a noisily energetic movie about an 
American prizefighter (John Wayne) who 
goes to Ireland to settle down in his 
ancestral village. There he falls in love 
with red-haired hellcat Maureen O'Hara. 
When her bullying brother (Victor Me- 
Laglen) tries to break up their marriage, 
Wayne at first refuses to retaliate. But in- 
evitably, Wayne and McLaglen tangle in 
a donnybrook that ranges over hill & dale, 
across river and through the cobbled 
streets of Innisfree, with half the town 
tagging along and with time out for a 
breather at Pat Cohan’s pub by both com- 
batants and spectators. 

For all of John Ford’s practiced direc- 
tion, The Quiet Man often seems merely 
the most tried & true sort of movie melo- 
drama transplanted to the ould sod. Ford's 
stock company of actors plays the stock 
tale for all it is worth: Wayne, Maureen 
& McLaglen as the leads, Ward Bond as a 
priest who loves salmon fishing, and Barry 
Fitzgerald as a pixyish marriage broker. 
But the star of the picture is the Irish 
countryside, lovingly photographed in 
Technicolor around Cong, Galway, Spid- 
dal, Maam Valley and Lake Corrib. 


Son of Paleface (Paramount] is Bob 
Hope playing a boastful, craven Harvard- 
man, who comes to the wild-West town of 
Sawbuck Pass to claim the fortune left by 
his father,*a legendary Indian fighter. 
Hope tangles with a bandit gang which 
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They fly 

g space ship- 
New York 

to Los Angeles! 


Every Tuesday, the mighty space ship 
of Tom Corbett — Space C let leaves 
from New York for Los Angeles and 
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seventeen cities in between — on film! 

This popular TV program must ar- 
rive on time, and it always does. The 
films are shipped via the world’s fastest 
method — Air Express! 

And each 5-lb. shipment to Los 
Angeles costs only $5.94 — 

30% LOWER than the other commercial 
air services! 

Air Express is a nationwide carrier, 
giving shipping room to receiving room 
service — and at lower rates in many 
weights and distances than any other 

nercial air ser 


Next time you ship, express yourself 
clearly. Say Air Express! 
Railway Express Agency 
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‘Webcor 


makes dictation, 
field reports, 
sales training 
more efficient 


| 


Se ee 





plus desired accessories 


Business of all varieties—from 
two-man operations to complex 
corporations—have proved 

that the new Webcor Business 
Machine cuts cost, in every form 
of business communication. 

By recording sound on a 
stainless steel wire and playing 
it back immediately, the 
Webcor tokes excess loads from 
existing business machines. It makes 
inventory taking half the task it 
used to be. It speeds up sales 
training. And it injects vitality and 
new meaning into sales reports 
from the field. 

Made by Webster-Chicago 
and costing about the same as 
on office typewriter, the Webcor 
automatically erases sound after 
it has served its purpose. The 
same wire can be re-used many 
thousands of times! 

Your local Webster-Chicago 
dealer will be happy to 
demonstrate the Webcor for you. 


(VJebcor 
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Send for free folder: 
“Chapter 228 in Business Machines” 


Dep't 


T-8, Webster-Chicago, Chicago 39 











Cacney & Darcey As FLacc & Quirt 
They also fight the Germans. 


has been hijacking gold shipments under 
the leadership of the Torch (Jane Rus- 
sell), a leggy, gun-totin’ singer at the 
Dirty Shame saloon. Also involved are 
intrepid Government Agent Roy Rogers 
and his horse Trigger. 

Hope wears long red underwear em- 
blazoned with a huge H (for Harvard), 
curls up in bed with Trigger, sings a song 
or two with Jane, and eludes pursuing 
Indians in his crimson vintage Ford, which 
rears up on its hind wheels like a horse. 
Roy Rogers sings A Four-Legged Friend 
to Trigger, and there are brief, unbilled 
appearances by Cecil B. DeMille and 
Bing Crosby. Sample dialogue as Jane 
snuggles up to Hope: “You're a dear.” 
Hope: “You're an antelope. Later on we'll 
go out on the range and play.” 


What Price Glory (20th Century-Fox) 
is a soft-boiled movie version of the hard- 
boiled Maxwell Anderson-Laurence Stal- 
lings war play of 1924. The original drama, 
one of the alltime greats of the American 
stage, was built around the rowdy feuding 
of Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt of 
the U.S. Marines. Mainly, the boys fought 
over Charmaine, daughter of an innkeeper 
in a French village. In their quieter mo- 
ments, Quirt and Flagg also got around to 
fighting the Germans.* 

This adaptation adds Technicolor, songs 
and slapdash comedy routines to the origi- 
nal. It subtracts much of the play’s bawdy 
vitality and grim view of war. There are 
some over-tinted battle scenes directed by 
John Ford, and a rosy fadeout with both 
Quirt (Dan Dailey) and Flagg (James 


* At Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel and in the Ar- 
gonne, where the 5th and 6th Marines were two 
of the four infantry regiments in the Army’s 2nd 
(Indianhead) Division. The sth Marine Regi- 
ment is now a part of the rst Marine Division 
in Korea, the 6th a part of the 2nd Marine Divi- 
sion at Camp Lejeune, N.C. The znd Army Divi- 
sion fights in Korea less its old Marine units. 


Cagney ) proposing marriage to Charmaine 
just before the big allied push. 

Corinne Calvet makes a decorative, too 
decorous Charmaine. As the rambunctious 
Flagg and Quirt, paunchy James Cagney 
and rangy Dan Dailey work hard snarling 
at each other out of the sides of their 
mouths, but most of the time they seem 
merely about to break into a song & dance 
routine. 


Current & CHoice 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott's novel made 
into a rousing medieval horse opera; with 
Robert Taylor as Ivanhoe, Elizabeth Tay- 
lor as Rebecca, Joan Fontaine as Rowena 
(Tre, Aug. 4). 

The Strange Ones. Striking adaptation 
of Jean Cocteau’s Les Enfants Terribles; 
the story of an adolescent brother & sister 
living in a strange dream world of their 
own (Time, July 21). 

High Noon. A topnotch western, with 
Gary Cooper as an embattled cow-town 
marshal facing four desperadoes single- 
handed (Time, July 14). 

Where's Charley? Ray Bolger singing 
and dancing in a gay Technicolored edition 
of Charley's Aunt (Tre, July 7). 

Carrie. Polished movie version of 
Theodore Dreiser's Sister Carrie, , with 
Jennifer Jones and Laurence Olivier as 
star-crossed lovers (Time, June 30). 

The Story of Robin Hood. Flavorful 
version of the old legend, with Richard 
Todd fighting for king, country and fair 
Maid Marian (Time, June 30). 

Pat and Mike. A sprightly comedy in 
which Katharine Hepburn plays a lady 
athlete and Spencer Tracy a sports pro- 
moter (Time, June 16). 

Outcast of the Islands. Joseph Con- 
rad’s hothouse drama of a white man’s 
disintegration in the tropics, directed by 
Carol (The Third Man) Reed: with 
Trevor Howard, Ralph Richardson, Rob- 
ert Morley (Tre, April 28). 
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The great strength of the “Golden Empire” 
e of Southern Pacific is its diversification, suggested by 
tL} Mpire the map below. 


Our great territory is so rich in varied agriculture, 
varied natural resources and varied industry, that a 
failure of crop, resource or manufacture in one place 


S e ege e 
! is usually offset by flourishing crops, resources and 
; iV rs A i J e products elsewhere. 


And this stability means stable traffic for Southern 
Pacific, contributing to our success as a railroad. 
























We are proud in turn that the steady incomes re- 
ceived by more than 90,000 Southern Pacific men and 
women contribute to the prosperity and stability of 
the communities where they live and work. 

Our 13,500 miles of railroad line (longest in the U.S.) 
serve more Western communities and markets than 
any other railroad. We furnish much of the transpor- 
tation so important to this territory in the assembling 
and marketing of its products. Proof of that may be 
found in the tabulation below —a random selection of 
some of the enormous amounts of varied commodities 
we hauled which originated on Southern Pacific in1951. 


To better appreciate this volume, remember that 


(“a 1,000 cars equal a freight train ten miles long. 
) ae We can help you. If you plan to 
| ee —— expand in our territory, we invite you 
Hh ~) ARIZONA | NEW MEXICO to use S. P.’s confidential industrial 


| service. Just write W. W. Hale, Vice- 


A | President, System Freight Traffic, 





Southern Pacific, San Francisco 5. 









Though say. @ portion (*) of S. P.'s total 1951 freight shipments, the huge 
quantities shown below ore the amounts we houled of these widely varied 
products which ORIGINATED on our lines. 


1,000 CARS=A FREIGHT TRAIN TEN MILES LONG 
PRODUCT NO. OF CARLOADS PROOUCT NO. OF CARLOADS 
Citrus fruits . . . . . 31,791 BORE 2 6 6) s0.0) oe « 88 
Cantaloupes & melons . . 25,433 Lumber, shingles & lath. . 226,004 
Potatoes & onions » « 29,670 Feed animata router . . 42,355 
iets 2 «ae es UBee Foods canneo o PACKAGED «6. «45,616 
Sugarbeets ... . . 39,846 Containers. . . . . . 55,180 
Cotton & cotton linters . . 44,574 Paper c parce pRooucTS « . 14,897 
Rice . - + 16,382 Chemicals & acids . . . 24,112 


Gasoline & oTHE® REFINED 
Iron ore 27,014 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS «. . 100,426 
cor ssa see SO eee ae 
tSand, craven o causen rock 197,565 THEREOF se ss ee 88,017 
SMt so ss et we DAES Grapes &Bwine . . . . 26,436 
Sulphur. . . . . . . 24,152 Peanuts. . .... « 640 





















A SYMBOL OF 


WESTERN PROGRESS 



















* The figures in this table include only a few of the commodities loaded on 
our lines. They do not of course include traffic originating away from our 


lines but hauled by our railroad. Soursaxn Pacuric Company, D. J. Russxit, President 6 






t While this enormous amount of sand, gravel & crushed rock accounts 
for ony © comparatively small part of Southern Pacific's freight revenue, 
we feel it is significant as an index to the Golden Empire's mushrooming 
construction activity. 
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Memoirs of the Wehrmacht 


Panzer LEADER ae pp.}—Heinz Gu- 
derian—Dutton ($7.50). 


Watching a weapons demonstration at 
Kummersdorf one day in 1933, Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler exclaimed with delight: 
“That's what I need! That’s what I want 
to have!’ The man who was giving him 
what he wanted was a stocky Pomeranian 
lieutenant colonel named Heinz Guderian, 
showing off his new Panzers and motor- 
ized troops. He had developed them in the 
face of opposition from most of the 
Wehrmacht generals and he had brought 
them a long way from the days when 
schoolboys used to slit his canvas dummy 
tanks for a look inside. He and his tanks 
were to go farther yet—to the English 
Channel and almost, but not quite, to 
Moscow. On the way, he was to help 
revolutionize modern warfare. 

The Snows of Russia. Guderian’s auto- 
biographical Panzer Leader is in many 
ways the most revealing book written by 
or about a German general since World 
War II. Like a lot of his colleagues, 
Guderian finds the ivory tower of profes- 
sional soldiering a convenient retreat from 
the grimmer facts of Nazi life. Concentra- 
tion camps, persecutions and the like 
were Himmler’s business, a “secret” that 
was kept in a “masterly” way. Guderian’s 
business was war, and he writes about 
the military side of war with a fullness 
and clarity that military historians will be 
grateful for. 

Much of Guderian’s record has the 
quality of a G-3 report. But when the 
Russians turn on Guderian in subzero 
weather, the military prose gives way to 
simple despair: “Only he who saw the 
endless expanse of Russian snow during 
this winter of our misery and felt the icy 
wind that blew across it, burying in snow 
every object in its path: who drove for 
hour after hour through that no-man’s- 
land only at last to find too thin shelter 
with insufficiently clothed, half-starved 
men: and who also saw by contrast the 
well-fed, warmly clad and fresh Siberians, 
fully equipped for winter fighting: only a 
man who knew all that can truly judge 
the events which now occurred.” 

Guderian & Hitler. One thing that oc- 
curred was the firing of Guderian. Hitler 
had bitten off more than he could chew 
and, claims Guderian, he alone among the 
generals had the guts to tell him so. If 
Guderian is to be believed, he alone-stood 
up to Hitler, begging him to be satisfied 
with limited objectives, finally demanding 
a withdrawal in Russia and an armistice 
with the West. 

Guderian agrees that Hitler alone ran 
the war; Himmler, Goring and Goebbels 
feared him as much as did the generals. 
After the assassination attempt in 1944 
(which Guderian still deplores as unsol- 
dierly and un-Christian), only complete 
sycophants could hold their jobs. But 
there was one exception: Guderian. He 
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by E Associated Pr 
GENERAL GUDERIAN 
Everybody else was out of step. 


was called back twice, once to rebuild the 
Panzer armies and set up the Eastern de- 
fenses, again to hold the biggest job of 
all: chief of the general staff. 
Guderian, now living in retirement near 
the Bavarian town of Fiissen, has no re- 
grets for his part in the war. As he tells 
it, he did only what a soldier and patriot 
had to do. His failures, he says, were all 
the fault of shortsighted and timorous col- 
leagues and, toward the end, of a sick and 
irrational Hitler. But still faithful to his 
Fiihrer, Guderian intones: “This sickness 
was his misfortune and his fate. It was also 
the misfortune and fate of his country.” 





Culver 


Poet YEATS 
Like Goethe in a peat croft. 





With an Irish Brogue 


1000 Years oF Irish Prose (607 pp.J}— 
Edited by Vivian Mercier and David H. 
Greene—Devin-Adair ($6). 


“A healthy nation,” wrote Bernard 
Shaw in 1906, “is-as unconscious of its 
nationality as a healthy man of his bones. 
But if you break a nation’s nationality, it 
will think of nothing else but getting it set 
again.” In the late 19th century and early 
20th, when the bone of Gaelic nationality 
was painfully being set, Ireland found 
voice to curse, plead, moan, gasp, roar and 
sing out a literature as great and sudden 
as any of modern times. 

There had never been an age without 
fine Irish writers, but almost to a man— 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Wilde. Shaw—they 
had crossed the sea to pass their lives 
laughing prosperously at England rather 
than weeping insolvently for Ireland. In 
the 1880s, when William Butler Yeats first 
twanged his lyre, the world was under- 
standably startled; it was almost like find- 
ing a Goethe in a peat croft. But for the 
next so years Ireland kept passing out lit- 
erary surprises, for first-rate writers came 
along as fast as poteen at a christening: 
Russell, Svnge. Gogarty, O'Casey, Joyce, 
O'Flaherty, O'Connor, McLaverty. In Part 
I of reco Years of Trish Prose (Part II, 
covering the first 930 years, will be pub- 
lished next year), Editors Mercier and 
Greene have made selections that lead 
like steppingstones through the turbulence 
of the great times; and almost every step 
is a literary gem. 

“Old Eire and the ancient ways” that 
led to the new Ireland are suggested in 
a series of myths retold by Standish 
O'Grady, James Stephens and Lady Greg- 
ory. More contemporary myths are provid- 
ed by James Joyce in a passage on Parnell 
lifted whole from A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, and by J. M. Synge in his 
magnificent memoir on the Aran Islands. 

A whole play by Sean O’Casey, The 
Shadow of a Gunman, and a handsomely 
turned short story by Elizabeth Bowen, 
An Evening in Anglo-Ireland, bring in the 
iron theme of revolution. The book rounds 
out with stories by Frank O'Connor, Liam 
O'Flaherty and a dozen others, a couple of 
eloquent political manifestoes, a little the- 
ologizing, a winsome recollection of Yeats 
by Oliver Gogarty, the Sirens section of 
Joyce’s Ulysses, a late play by Yeats. 
About a third of the pieces, the editors 
note, have not previously been printed in 
the U.S. 


Sentimental Egoist 


HucH Watrote (503 pp.) — Rupert 
Hart-Davies—Macmillan ($5). 


Something was the matter with Hugh 
Walpole’s pants. “Suddenly the back of 
my bags split.” says his diary in October 
1906, “and I had to rush home.” Same 
thing at a dazzling ball in 1914: “Saw 
everyone—great fun only my_ trousers 
split.” But it was not only his trousers 
which kept leaving Walpole open to ridi- 
cule. All prepared to lecture on Charles 
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Faster delivery on Cherry Blind 
Rivets and other Townsend products 
is now possible with the recent com- 
pletion of a new half-million dollar 
plant at Santa Ana, California. The 
spacious, modern layout is designed 
to streamline production and provide 
for more efficient operation than was 
possible in the crowded Los Angeles 
location. 

Increased demands by the U. S. 
Air Force and Navy for Cherry Blind 
Rivets to supply the aircraft expan- 
sion program made it necessary for 
Townsend to expand its facilities for 





Townsend Builds New Cherry Rivet 
Plant for Better Service to You 


this vital product which is virtually 
indispensable to aircraft construc- 
tion. Their use makes possible re- 
finements of design and assembly 
methods of control surfaces and other 
components that speed fabrication 
with big savings in unit costs. Cherry 
Rivets are installed by one man from 
one side of the work with a pulling 
action—without bucking, hammering 
or exploding. 

The construction of this new Santa 
Ana plant is typical of Townsend's 
policy of constantly improving its 
manufacturing facilities—at Chicago, 


Illinois; Plymouth, Michigan and 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania. At 
these plants, new and faster equip- 
ment for manufacture of the 10,000 
sizes and types of special and stand- 
ard cold-headed fasteners produced 
by Townsend is being installed regu- 
larly as a part of its expansion and 
modernization plan. 

This program makes it possible for 
Townsend to continue to supply all 
industry with high-quality products 
at reasonable cost—and helps speed 
production of defense and civilian 
items alike, 





T 


wnsend 


COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1816 





Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Cherry Rivet Company Division. Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE FASTENING AUTHORITY—Experience: over 136 years—Capacity: sixty-million parts daily—Products: over ten-thousand types of solid 
rivets—cold-headed parts—Cherry Blind Rivets—Twinfast Screws—self-tapping screws—tubular rivets—locknuts—special noils—formed wire parts, 
Plants: New Brighton, Pennsylvania—Chicago, Illinois—Plymouth, Michigan—Santa Ana, Colifornia. 
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CAGES 
Extra Sales Add $200 A Month! 
Haberdasher Gives Credit To 


Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
NEW HAVE CONN. —“Because my 


Frigidaire Air Conditioner keeps my mer- 
chandise fresh, clean and salable — 
besides providing year ‘round comfort for 
my clientele, I’ve added approximately 
$200 a month to my sales volume,” says 
Stanley Zwicker, owner of Shop of Jenkins, 
996 Chapel Street. “Owning a Frigidaire 
Air Conditioner has taught me that keeping 
customers comfortable certainly pays off 
in sales and good will. Howard Arnold Inc., 
my Frigidaire Dealer, engineered my in- 
stallation expertly.” 

Home owners, too, find 
Frigidaire air condition- 

ers provide ideal year 
"round comfort, Also 
available in compact 
window size units for 
home and office. Call 
your Frigidaire Dealer 

or write Frigidaire Divi« 

sion of General Motors, 


Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 








Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 


Capital Available 


... for purchase of established 
manufacturing companies for 
our own and clients’ accounts. 
No promotions. 

All inquiries will be held in 
strict confidence. Audited state- 
ments should be supplied and 
price indicated. 


LILLEY & Co. 


Member Philadelphia - Baltimore Stock Exchange 


Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5 














Dickens, he would mount the platform 
only to find the subject was expected to 
be “Life Begins at Fifty.” In Westminster 
Abbey, at George VI’s coronation, it was 
Walpole’s invitation card which slipped 
from its holder’s tremulous fingers and 
floated down upon members of Parliament. 

All men suffer such humiliations. But it 
is insecurely successful men like Hugh 
Walpole—craving dignity as others crave 
alcohol—who not only suffer most from 
them but seem always to invite them. 
Walpole, it might be supposed, had every 
reason to be cocky and self-confident. He 
belonged to one of Britain’s best-known 
families. His s0-odd books (Fortitude, 
The Dark Forest, Rogue Herries) brought 
him fame, Rolls-Royces, a flat in Picca- 
dilly, a knighthood, a superb collection of 
paintings, a library of first editions and 
valuable manuscripts. He received compli- 
ments even from Queen Mary and T. S. 
Eliot. And yet he never felt safe; he was 
never sure that he was even a good writer, 
let alone a great one. 

A Ripping Girl. Rupert Hart-Davies, 
one of Walpole’s executors and a close 
friend, has not attempted in his biography 
to psychoanalyze Walpole. He has simply 
drawn, from a mass of hearsay, letters and 
diaries, a completely detailed portrait 
which each viewer may appraise for him- 
self. The only warning Hart-Davies gives 
the appraisers is not to suppose that Wal- 
pole (as is often suggested) was a poten- 
tially “great writer’ who “deliberately 
surrendered this possibility in favor of 
money and popular success.” Says Hart- 
Davies: “Every book he wrote contained 
all that. . . he knew how to include.” 

Walpole’s father was a kind, reserved 
Anglican bishop. His mother, when her 
death approached, welcomed it with a 
remarkable phrase: “You don’t know 
what a comfort it is to think that I am 
never going to be shy again.” With two 
such restrained parents, it is no wonder 
that “Hughie” developed an_ insatiable 
appetite for romance and popular approv- 
al, and that he spent much of his life 
searching for the “ideal friend” —one over 
whom he could pour buckets of love and 
“understanding.” 

No woman, it seemed, could fill the bill. 
But at 34, he chose “a ripping girl.” and 
proposed as follows: “I’ve always thought 
of you more as a man than as a woman 
. . . Later on, say in two years’ time, if 
you want a house and would like to settle 
down, I'd like to marry you.” The ripping 
girl wisely said no, Years after. when 
Hughie had found more than one ideal 
friend among his own sex, she asked him: 
“What would you have done if I'd said 
yes? ...” “Oh,” he answered airily, “I 
should have rearranged my life according- 
ly.” “Certainly,” says Hart-Davies, “a 
great deal of rearrangement would have 
been necessary.” 

The Unsleeping Critics. Walpole en- 
tered literary life on bended knees. A pul- 
sating fan letter to the aged Henry James 
touched the old man’s heart. “I am deeply 
moved,” he wrote Hughie in his inimitable 
manner, “by your word to the effect that 
you will ‘love me till you die’; it gives me 











NovELIst WALPOLE 
He needed his enemies. 


so beautiful a guarantee of a certain meas- 
urable resistance to pure earthly extinc- 
tion."’ He suggested that Hughie address 
him as “Trés-cher Maitre.” Thereafter, 
Hughie sat at the Master's feet, imbibing 
his literary lore, craving his compliments. 
He didn’t always get them, but he could 
always depend on the Master to respect 
the onion-paper thinness of his skin. 

Unfortunately, the Master's tender ap- 
proach was not followed by coarser crit- 
ics. All agreed that young Walpole was a 
genius of productivity, but many found 
his work slipshod, uninspired, and even 
rather empty. And it was Walpole’s curse 
that he was incapable of letting sleeping 
critics lie. He wrote them injured letters, 
protesting their right to have a “dig” at 
him. As he soared into the big money and 
ran into the big competition of such as 
Arnold Bennett and John Galsworthy, 
Hughie’s claws became sharper. But so did 
his rebuffs. When he wrote to Critic James 
Agate: “I doubt if you've ever read a 
whole book by anyone right through in 
your life! Have you? If so, what?” Agate 
retorted: “Have you ever in your life re- 
written a sentence? If so, which?” 

The Essential Thing. And so it went, 
year after year—multitudinous pinpricks 
impinging like driven sleet, culminating in 
Somerset Maugham’s merciless caricature 
of Walpole as Alroy Kear in Cakes and 
Ale. Being popular and fashionable didn’t 
help; on the contrary, Hughie yearned to 
be as “difficult” as his friend Virginia 
Woolf. “How nice if they said: ‘This new 
novel of Hugh Walpole’s may be very 
beautiful, but we can’t be sure because we 
don't understand a word of it.’ I'd truly 
love that.” 

He poured out his money on objets 
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America lives 





A glass of water shows how Honeywell Controls 


make precision flight possible ! 


Seemingly defving every law of gravity, 


a delicately balanced glass of water 
clings perilously to its perch, despite 
the plane’s sharp banking turn. 


Auto- 


the human 


That’s because a Honeywell 
pilot is in command .. . 
pilot nowhere near the controls. 

So precisely are the control surfaces 
coordinated, that all displacing forces 

even gravity —are instantly equalized. 

There simply can’t be any skidding 
or side-slipping to upset the glass. 

This is the kind of performance that 
enables our modern commercial and 
military aircraft to pertorm with the 
maximum degree of precision and ac- 
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better—works better—with Honeywell Controls 


curacy — performance that is typical 
of the varied products produced by 
Honeywell's Aeronautical Division. 
Helping make precision flight pos- 
sible is just one way Honeywell helps 
you live better, work better. You'll find 
other Honey 
of industries. 


well Controls in hundreds 
In thousands of planes, 


trains, ships and buses. And in millions 


of buildings 


homes and commercial 
where the familiar thermostat on the 
wall helps guard America’s health and 
comlort, 

This is the age of Automatic Control. 
And Honeywell has been the Jeader in 


controls for more than 60 years. 





Honeywell 





For information about automatic controls for heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning; for planes, ships, buses, trains; for industrial processing — 
write Honeywell, Dept. H, Minneapolis 8, Minn. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ont. 
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Don’t “guess” 


yourself out 


of business 





“HIRE 
DAN GE Rater 





Tells you in 30 seconds if your vital 
business records are properly protected. 


Find out, with a turn of the dial, whether 
your records could survive a fire in your 
building. The FIRE DANGERater is 
easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Based 
on experience with thousands of fires 
under every condition. Takes into con- 
sideration type of equipment, occupancy 
conditions, nature of nearby structures, 
more than a dozen important factors. 
Use the coupon. Send for your FREE 
FIRE DANGERater, now. Tomorrow 
might be just one day too late. 








IF IT'S MOSLER .. . IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “2 


World's largest builders of safes and bank 
vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold 
Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the 
famous bank vaults that withstood the 

Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 





ey 


The MOSLER SAFE Company 
Dept. T-8, Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, 
your new Mosler FIRE DANGERater, 


NAME. se ecccceecceceseeseseces eeeees eeeee 


POSITION. css ceeeeereeeereseeseesereneseee 


FIRM NAME. sce e eee ee rere eee ee eee eeeeeee 








ADDRESS. ss seeeeeees eoee ‘ 
1 See eee ZONE. sseeee 
STATE. sees ereecereee eee ereeeereosceeesee 
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| morning, 


d’art, lavishly furnished (and loved) his 
homes in London and the Lake district. 
He had a box of carnations (his favorite 


flower) delivered every week, took to 
churchgoing every Sunday. But, as with 
his novels, he kept finding that “the essen- 


tial thing has escaped me” and that the 
world seemed to be dead-set on plunging 
him into confusion. Why, he asked, did he 
suddenly find himself “guest of the Esto- 
nian government at their National Festi- 
val?” Why, when invited to Hollywood to 
write either Kim or Oliver Twist, did the 
moguls put him to work on The Prince 
and the Pauper? And why, after a week's 
toil, did they switch him to Kim? Next 
when they offered him Burn, 
Witch, Burn, he declined angrily. So they 
suggested “a film about Oxford.” He 
finally did Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

When he died in 1941, at the age of 57, 
the London Times printed a cadaverous 
obituary, describing him as a “sentimental 
egoist” who was “not popular among his 
fellow writers.” Even his fiercest critics 
joined the resulting chorus of protests. 


| These protests—which spoke of Hughie’s 


affection and unselfishness, his readiness 
to aid young writers, his generous appreci- 
ation of writing superior to his own— 
might, Hart-Davies suggests, have glad- 


| dened Hughie’s heart, had he heard them 


in his lifetime, But this is a doubtful mat- 
ter. For once, on being told that a certain 
editor was helping, not harming him, 
Hughie turned white as a sheet. “Don’t 
tell me that,” he entreated. “You mustn't, 
you mustn't. Don’t take away my enemy.” 


Recent & READABLE 

The Canterbury Tales. A versification 
by Nevill Coghill preserves the lusty tone 
of the original Chaucer in a rendering as 
up-to-date as the conversation of a 20th 
century Oxford don (Tite, Aug. 11). 

Journey to the Far Pacific, by Thomas 
E. Dewey. A discerning and lively narra- 
tive of the governor's travels in 17 coun- 
tries (Time, July 21). 

Matador, by Barnaby Conrad. Latest 
addition to the small shelf of good books 
about bullfighters (Time, June 30). 

Anne Frank: The Diary of a Young 
Girl. How eight Jews escaped the Gestapo 
for two years by hiding in an Amsterdam 
office building; recorded in the memorable 
journal of a teen-ager (Time, June 16). 

Submarine!, by Edward L. Beach. The 
dramatic underside of the Navy's war in 
the Pacific, as told by a combat sub- 
mariner (Time, June 9). 

The Thurber Album. Back through the 
turns of time with James Thurber of 
Columbus, Ohio (Tre, June 2). 

Winston Churchill, by Robert Lewis 
Taylor. A cheerfully anecdotal biography 
(Tre, June 2). 

Witness. The testament of Whittaker 
Chambers (Time, May 26). 

The Time of the Assassins, by Godfrey 
Blunden. A tale of two fanaticisms—SS 
and NKVD—in the Ukrainian city of 
Kharkov (Time, May 19). 

The Golden Hand, by Edith Simon. 
Life & death in a fictional English village 
of the 14th century (Time, April 28). 


MURINE 











YOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FOR TIRED EYES 


—with just two drops of Murine in 
each eye. Quick as a wink, they feel 
wide-awake. Murine’s seven tested 
ingredients soothe and cleanse your 
eyes as gently as a tear. So you can 
use Murine as often as you 

like. Whenever your eyes 

feel tired, Murine makes 
your eyes feel good! 


for your eyes 





The world's most widely used single-cylinder, 


4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline engines 
They are time-tested, compact, powerful, reliable 
—made by the world’s leader in the field and che 
largest builder in the world of this class of engine. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Weve madeit simple... 


to cut your accounting costs 


Surprising, isn’t it, that a machine can do a com- 
plete accounting job from such a simple keyboard 
as this? Makes it easy to change over from your 
present manual or machine method and imme- 
diately start saving on clerical expense. 

No special training required ... no premium 
salaries to pay. Any competent typist can start 
producing — by touch method and at high speed 
—within the first half hour. And another big 
economy is that this same Remington Rand 
machine can do all your accounting — payables, 
receivables, general ledgers, payroll, cost distri- 
bution, sales analysis and other jobs —switching 
readily from one application to another as your 
work schedules require. 


If reluctance to interrupt present routines has 


Free folder (AB-423) shows you how to get the 
most per accounting machine dollar. Phone us 
locally or write to Management Controls Library, 
Room 1263, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remington. FRand 
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kept you from making the change to faster, more 
economical machine accounting, there’s no need 
to wait any longer. Here at last is a machine that 
will do your work—your way—from the very first 
day. Ask for demonstration at the nearest Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center. 













100% Eleetric—a flick of the finger 
for any printing action or carriage 
movement, 
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New study reveals amazing 


In the course of 13 issues, LIFE reaches 
3 out of every 5 U.S. households 





For a free copy of this new 166-page book, 

A Study of the Household Accumulative Audience of LFE, 
write A. Edward Miller, Research Director, 

LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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You may already know, from LIFE’s earlier study, that during the 
course of 13 issues LIFE reaches more than half the nation: 62,600,- 
000 different people aged 10 and over. 


And now, advertisers who have found that they must reach these 
multimillions in household buying units—not just as individuals— 
can have the facts which prove that by households, too, LIFE 
reaches more than half the nation: 25,640,000 households. 


In the course of 13 issues, LIFE reaches 60.4% of all U.S. house- 
holds. That totals 25,640,000 opportunities to sell cars, TV sets, 
refrigerators, home goods, hard goods, products of all kinds that are 
bought not by “Mr.” alone—not by “Mrs.” alone—but where 
sister, brother, grandma, and everybody in the household group 
contributes to the buying decision. 


This is among the most important studies ever made for business- 
men who have discovered this new dimension in buying, the house- 
hold unit—who have learned that the whole family group can be a 
factor in buying not only heavy goods, but even cereals, soap, 
candy! Write today for your copy of A Study of the Household 
Accumulative Audience of LIFE. See address at left. 













Here are some of the facts 
of LIFE’s household coverage 


More than 5,200,000 copies of LIFE are bought each week. 


Every week, LIFE reaches 11,880,000 U. S. households (mean- 
ing all people who regularly live together in one home or dwell- 
ing unit). 







Every week, in 10,270,000 of these households, LIFE is read by half 
or more of all adults. 






Every week, in 4,500,000 of these households, LIFE is read by all 
adults. 







In the course of 13 issues, LIFE reaches 25,640,000 different 
households. That is 60.4 % of all U. S. households. 






LIFE is read consistently (8 or more out of 13 issues) in 8,600,000 
of these households. 








In the course of 13 issues, LIFE reaches 65% of all U. S. house- 
holds in the middle and upper socio-economic groups—and 58 % 
of all U.S. households living in owned homes. 









9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


These facts are from A Study of the Household Accumulative 
Audience of LIFE, by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. A LIFE 
“‘Household” is one in which one or more of the adult members 
has seen one or more of 13 issues of LIFE. 
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How much can YOU cut 
your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW FIFTEEN STAPLES CUT THIS CAMERA'S COST IN HALF 





THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW CAMERA owes its amazing low price to 15 Bostitch staples 
applied by 5 different models of Bostitch stapling machines. “Made by any other method, the 
camera would cost twice as much," says its manufacturer. To him, low cost is vital . . . You buy this 
inexpensive camera already loaded with film and sealed. After taking the pictures, you mail the 
camera, film and all, back to the maker for photo-finishing. He returns the prints and camera, 
loaded and sealed for more picture-taking. You see, his costs have to be low! ... If you want 
lower costs, maybe Bostitch fastening can help you, too. Investigate! 





FURNITURE MAKER CUTS LABOR COSTS POULTRY PROCESSOR SAVES 50% 


30% applying %” plastic strips to rattan sealing master containers. He changed from 
joints. He changed from brass nails to Bostitch taping to Bostitch wire stitchers. Staples also 
TS stapling tackers. He gets more secure hold 100% better than tape in the freezing 
fastening, too, room, he says. 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





I BOSTITCH, 378 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. ! 
I Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from 1 
I your more than 800 models can help me do better, faster fastening. The materials | fasten | 
I most ore: l 
I Wood [] Paper [] Rubber [] Plastics [] Fabrics [] Leather [] Light Metals [] | 
1 ® 

| BOSTITCH: ~~ eee 
I , ANO FASTER Firm ; | 
| fastens it better, with wire <,.., l 
l ALL TYPES OF MACHINES ci 1 Stot i 
I FOR APPLYING STAPLES ity oe na I 
1 ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 | 
1 APPLIED BY MACHINES cities in Canada offer you nearby service. 
Sa | 
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MISCELLANY 


Object Lesson. In Omaha, after Harry 
Marble parked his car in a properly me- 
tered place behind the post office, police 
removed the meter, installed a “Bus Zone 
—No Parking” sign, ticketed Marble’s car. 





Hair of the Dog. In Inglewood, Calif., 
when George D. Pauly dropped a s5o0-lb. 
cake of ice on his toe, a doctor advised: 
“Go home and keep your foot in an 
ice pack.” 


Specialized. In Baltimore. Contractor 
Christian P. Sorensen advertised for 
bricklayers and got no response, adver- 
tised a second time for left-handed brick- 
layers and was swamped with answers 
from right-handed ones pretending to be 
left-handed. 





Modest Proposal. In London, the Chel- 
sea Borough Council abandoned plans for 
a big electric sign along the Thames wa- 
terfront after Councilor Margery Thorn- 
ton argued: “Let us leave a little darkness 
for the lover and his lass.” 


Star Turn. In Detroit, Mrs. Cecil Jew- 
ell won a divorce after testifying that her 
husband often came home from saloons at 
4 a.m. and demanded that she put on a 
one-woman floor show, which lasted “until 
9,0r to o'clock in the morning, or until I 
got too tired to dance any more.” 


Definition. In Sunderland, England, 
Thomas Boyle, 45, walked into a depart- 
ment store and stole a toy six-shooter for 
one of his children, told police who arrest- 
ed him: “The counter service was too 
slow, and that’s criminal.” 


Delayed Reaction. In Van Nuys, Calif., 
Ironworker Elba Virgil Norton, 32, failed 
to convince police, who arrested him for 
drunken driving, when he insisted; “I am 
not drunk. I'm just still shaking from 
the earthquake.” 


Fair Deal. In Muncie, Ind., David B. 
Blazer's will provided $15 for the minis- 
ter, $10 for the church, $2 each for those 
who participated in his funeral, and $5 
each for those who called on him before 
he died. 





Professional Touch. In Greenfield, 
Mass., Stanley Mislak, 34, paid a $5 fine 
for passing a stop sign, then went back to 
his job erecting stop signs for the state. 


Man Around the House. In Knoxville, 
Tenn., Bakery Worker Charles D. Lang- 
ston, 140 lbs., sued his wife (who weighs 
“one-eighth of a ton’) for divorce, 
charged that she 1) made him prepare 
breakfast and dress the baby, 2) beat him 
until his legs were “raw meat,” 3) de- 
manded that he rinse the clothes four 
times when he did the Friday-night wash- 
ing, although “this was not a sanitary idea 
| of hers, but merely to harass me.” 
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The famous 
HORMEL 
HAM. 


Oangull for a dozer Delight your guests with wide pink 


slices of this kingly ham—tender, succulent, delicious. Boned, skinned, ready 
cooked to eat cold... or bake... or slice and fry. 63%4 pounds. America’s original 


and finest... canned ham. Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota 


Hear MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS Saturday, CBS 


